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PROCEEDINGS 
December 29-31, 1958 


HE ninety-fourth r ‘eting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
convened at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on Monday, 
December 29, 1958. Approximately four hundred persons were in attendance. 

The first session was held at 8:00 p. M. jointly with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. A. Henry Detweiler 
(Cornell University), President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, presided. 
The report of the Representative of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, G. Ernest Wright 


(Harvard Divinity School), was read. This report (published herein) was followed by 
the following illustrated reports: 


“Recent Excavations at Nippur,”’ Vaughn E. Crawford (Metropolitan Museum) 

“Report of the Jerusalem School,” H. Neil Richardson (Boston University) 

“The American Schools-Harvard-Cornell Excavations at Sardis,’’ in cooperation 
with George M. A. Hanfmann (Harvard University), A. Henry Detweiler 
(Cornell University) 


For its second session the Society convened in business meeting at 9:00 A. M. on 
Tuesday, December 30, with President William A. Irwin presiding. 

The minutes of the ninety-third meeting held on December 30-31, 1957, were 
approved as printed in the Journal (March 1958). 


The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Henry J. Cadbury, Sheldon H. Blank, Theophile J. Meek 

Memorial Resolutions: Kenneth W. Clark, Floyd V. Filson, F. W. Gingrich, Robert 
M. Grant, Charles F. Kraft, Herbert G. May, John H. Otwell, Arnold B. 
Rhodes 

Auditing: R. B. Y. Scott, Sheldon H. Blank 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 


© 1959, by The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
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Memorial resolutions for deceased members of the Society were presented as 
follows: for Albert Debrunner (prepared and read by F. W. Gingrich), for Johannes 
de Zwaan (prepared by Robert M. Grant to be published in the Journal), for T. W. 
Manson (prepared and read by Kenneth W. Clark), for Chester C. McCown (prepared 
by John H. Otwell and read by Pierson Parker), for Robert H. Pfeiffer (prepared by 
Herbert G. May and read by Morton S. Enslin), for George L. Robinson (prepared 
and read by Floyd V. Filson), for Otto J. Baab (prepared and read by Charles F. Kraft), 
and for William D. Chamberlain (prepared by Arnold B. Rhodes and read by Paul E. 
Davies). These resolutions were approved for publication and adopted by rising vote 
as, in the words of the President, the Society stood “in silent respect for colleagues 
and friends no longer with us.” 

The report of the Treasurer was read, the approval of the Auditing Committee 
was expressed by Professor R. B. Y. Scott, and the report was accepted and approved 
for publication. : 


The report of the Editor was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 
President Irwin announced the Council’s election of the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and Editorial Committee as follows: 


Editor: David Noel Freedman 


Associate Editors: 


For Old Testament Book Reviews: Marvin H. Pope 
For New Testament Book Reviews: William D. Davies 
For Monograph Series: Moshe Greenberg 


Editorial Committee 
(Term expiring in 1959, to fill vacancy): Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


(Term expiring in 1960): Erwin R. Goodenough, James Muilenburg, Harry 
M. Orlinsky, Allen P. Wikgren, G. Ernest Wright 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. The President announced the consent of the Council by provision of 
Article VIII of the Constitution of the Society to the establishment of the Middle 
Atlantic Section on May 18, 1958. He further announced meetings of the Sections for 
1959 as follows: 


Mid-West: April 9-11, University of Michigan 
Southern: March 16-17, Wake Forest College 
Middle Atlantic: May 3, Princeton Theological Seminary 


The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies was 


approved for publication without reading. 
The Secretary read communications and greetings received from the following 
honorary members: Matthew Black, Rudolf Bultmann, Otto Eissfeldt, and H. H. 
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Rowley. Professor Rowley’s greetings included those of the Society for Old Testament 
Study of Great Britain, and Professor Henry J. Cadbury expressed the greetings of 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. The presence in the meeting of Professor A. J. B. 
Higgins (University of Leeds, England), Professor Robert North (Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, Jerusalem), and Dr, Alexander Altmann (Director of the Institute of Jewish 
Studies, Manchester, England) as distinguished visitors from abroad was acknowledged. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the Society elected President Benjamin 
Mazar (Hebrew University, Jerusalem) to honorary membership. Upon motion the 
nominees for active membership recommended by the Council and included in the 
report of the Secretary were elected. 


The President announced the following appointments to Standing Committees: 


On Membership: Walter G. Williams (to succeed James B. Pritchard); on Finance: 
Carmino J. DeCatanzaro (to succeed S. M. Gilmour); on Program: Jim Alvin Sanders 
(to succeed Walter J. Harrelson); on Research Projects: Herbert G. May (to succeed 
William F. Stinespring). 

As provided in Article IX of the Constitution the President announced the rec- 
ommendation by the Council of an amendment to Article IV which reads as follows: 
“The Council shall elect an Editorial Committee. It shall be composed of the Editor 
(ex officio), who shall serve as Chairman, and ten other members, of whom five shall be 
elected each year for a two-year term.’’ The amendment, to be voted on at the next 
annual meeting of the Society, will provide for an Editorial Committee composed of 
fifteen members, five elected each year for a three-year term, and eligible for re-election 
to a three-year term. After serving for six -ears a member of the Committee may not 
succeed himself; at least one year must pass before he may be elected to the Committee 
again. : 

The President announced the Council’s action authorizing advertising in the 
Journal for the replacement of the fifty-one back issues of which the Society has no 
copy and the appointment of a committee to study the whole matter and report back at 
the next meeting. 

President Irwin exhibited to the Society a beautiful, specially bound wide-margin 
edition of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible which had been given to the 
Society by W. R. McCulley, President of Thomas Nelson and Sons, Publishers, for 
the purpose of inscribing for permanent record in the flyleaves of the volume the sig- 
natures of the Presidents of the Society, and he announced the Council’s unanimous 
vote of acceptance of this magnificent gift. He also invited all Past Presidents present 
at the meeting to inscribe their names in the Bible and charged the Secretary’s office 
with responsibility for securing other signatures and for safekeeping of the volume. 

The action of the Council recommending the desirability of exchanging official 
delegates to the meetings of the Catholic Biblical Association of America and the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors was brought to the attention of the Society 
by the President, and approval of the recommendation was voted by the body. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by its chairman, Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury. The following were elected: i 
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President: Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago 
Vice-President: R. B. Y. Scott, Princeton University 
Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Associates in Council ' 
(Term to expire in 1959, to fill vacancy): S. Vernon McCasland, University” 
of Virginia 
(Term to expire in 1961): Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
James Muilenburg, Union Theological Seminary; William F. Stinespring, 
Puke University 


President Irwin noted that the election of the new President was probably the first 
time in the history of the Society in which the son of a Past President was elected to 
the office. (Robert M. Grant’s father, Frederick C. Grant, was President in 1934.) 

The President announced the Council's designation of the time and place of the 
next annual meeting as Tuesday, December 29 through Thursday, December 31, 1959, 
beginning with an evening session on Tuesday, at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, New York. 

After a vote of appreciation to Union Theological Seminary for its fine hospitality 
the business meeting was adjourned at 10:10 A. M. 

With Vice-President Robert M. Grant presiding the first paper of the session was 
the Presidential Address entitled ‘‘ ‘A still smail voice ... said, ‘‘What are you doing 
here?” ’”’ by William A. Irwin (University of Chicago and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity). According to custom there was no discussion. (The address is printed in this 
issue of the Journal.) 


With President Irwin presiding the following papers were then read: 


“Lazarus, Mary, and Martha,” Floyd V. Filson (McCormick Theological Seminary) 

“Diviner vs. Prophet in Ancient Israel,” Harry M. Orlinsky (Hebrew Union 
College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 

“The Sympathetic Rites of Qumran,” J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.) 


For its third session the Society divided into sections, meeting at 2:00 P.M. on 
Tuesday, December 30. With President Irwin presiding the Old Testament Section 
heard the following papers: 


“The Genesis and Early History of the Masoretic Text — The Evidence from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ Robert Gordis (Jewish Theological Seminary) 

“Studies in Biblical Lexicography,” Maximilian Ellenbogen (New York, N. Y.) 

“A Problem of Translation,” William W. Hallo (Hebrew Union College) 

“The Psalmists’ Names for God,’’ Allan R. McAllaster (Hyde Park, Mass.) 

“Syncretism in the Old Testament,” Stanley B. Frost (McGill University) 

“The Underlying Hebrew and Aramaic Documents of IV Ezra,” Frank Zimmer- 
mann (Flushing, N. Y.) 
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“The Date of the Manual of Discipline,” Marco Treves (New York, N. Y.) 
“Talmudic Material Relating to the Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ Manfred R. Lehmann 
(Lawrence, N. Y.) 


With Vice-President Grant presiding the New Testament Section heard the fol- 
lowing papers: 

“Semitisms in Codex Bezae,” James D. Yoder (Evangelical Congregational School 
of Theology) 

“The Aramaic gorbén Inscription from Jebel Hallet et-Tfri and Matt 15 5/Mark 
7:1,” Joseph A. Fitzmyer (Woodstock College) 

“The Missing Link in the Matthean Genealogy,” Krister Stendahl (Harvard 
Divinity School) 

“Parables as Literary Forms in the New Testament,” Terence Y. Mullins 
(Waynesboro, Va.) 

“Did Paul Write I Corinthians 13?” Eric L. Titus (Southern California School of 
Theology) 

“The Problem of Authority in I Corinthians,” Robert M. Grant (University of 
Chicago) 

“*The First Fruits of the Spirit’— An Ambiguity in Pauline Pneumatology?” 
J. Christiaan Beker (Union Theological Seminary) 

“Oikonomia =‘Covenant’; Terms for Heilsgeschichte in Early Christian Usage,’’ 
John Reumann (Lutheran Theological Seminary) 


For its fourth session the Society met at 8:00 p.m. on Tuesday, December 30. 
With Vice-President Grant presiding the following papers were read: 


“Translators and Manuscripts,’ Ernest C. Colwell (Southern California School of 


Theology) 
“Election from Abraham to Paul,” George E. Mendenhall (University of Michigan) 
‘Wisdom in Creation; the 'ém6n of Prov 8 30,” R. B. Y. Scott (Princeton University) 


With Professor R. B. Y. Scott presiding the following papers were read: 


“Sumerian Literature and the Bible,” Samuel N. Kramer (University of Penn- 
sylvania) 

(By title) “An Old Manuscript of Exodus from Cave Four, Qumran,” Frank M. 
Cross, Jr. (Harvard University) 

“The Qumran Authors’ spr hhgw / y,"’ Isaac Rabinowitz (Cornell University) 

“The Qumran Sectarians, the ‘Maghariya’, and the Qaraites,"” Norman Golb 
(Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 


For its fifth session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 9:00 a. M. 
on Wednesday, December 31. With President Irwin presiding the Old Testament 
Section heard the following papers: 


“Capital Cases Outside Jerusalem,’”’ Hugo Mantel (Academy for Higher Jewish 
Learning) 
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“The Biblical Conception of Asylum,’’ Moshe Greenberg (University of Penn- 
sylvania) 

“On the Meaning of mahar in Deut 6 20,” Thomas M. Horner (Philadelphia Divinity 
School) 

“Koheleth’s Use of Genesis,”” Charles C. Forman (Plymouth, Mass.) 

“The Vocation of Isaiah Ben Amoz,”’ Robert T. Anderson (Michigan State 
University) 

“The Vassal-Treaties of the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires and the Prophet 
Ezekiel,’ Matitiahu Tsevat (Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of 
Religion) 

(By title) ‘Isaiah’s Attitude Toward Philistia,”” H. L. Ginsberg (Jewish Theological 
Seminary) 

“Misunderstood Expressions in the Story of the First Sabbath,” Francis S. North 
(Tuller School) 


With Vice-President Grant presiding the New Testament Section heard the fol- 
lowing papers: 


“The Shewbread in the Old Syriac Gospels and in the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus,” Dikran Y. Hadidian (Hartford Seminary Foundation) 

“Determining the Text of a Church Father,’ Domenico Volturno (Boston Univer- 
sity) 

“The Formal Pattern of Jesus’ Message,’’ James M. Robinson (Southern California 
School of Theology) 

“Qahal, Qumran, and Ecclesia,”’ Jack P. Lewis (Harding College) 

“The Use of the Old Testament in the Damascus Document Compared with 
Normative Judaism and the Synoptic Gospels,” Philip A. Quanbeck (Augsburg 
College and Theological Seminary) 

“New Light on Early Christian Ethical Lists,’ Oscar J. F. Seitz (Kenyon College) 

“Roman Grain Ships of St. Paul’s Time,” S. Vernon McCasland (University of 
Virginia) 

“Ta Me Kathekonta: Congruity and Correspondence in New Testament Thinking,” 
Paul E. Davies (McCormick Theological Seminary) 


For its sixth and final session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 
2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, December 31. With President Irwin presiding the Old 
Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“The Relation of Hosea’s Doom Prophecy to Oracles against Foreign Nations 
and Other Pronouncements against Enemies,” Martin J. Buss (Coe College) 

“The Concept of da‘ath in Hosea,” Willis W. Fisher (Southern California School 
of Theology) ® 

“ ‘Urzeit-Endzeit,’ ’’ Brevard S. Childs (Yale Divinity School) 

“The Story of the Golden Calf Reanalyzed,” Immanuel Lewy (New York, N. Y.) 
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“The Story of Cain Re-examined,” Simon Cohen (Hebrew Union College - Jewish 
Institute of Religion) 
“The Antonin Genizah in the USSR,” Abraham I. Katsh (New York University) 


With Professor Paul E. Davies presiding the New Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 


“What Shall We Do with the Document ‘Q’?” Theodore R. Rosché (Pomona 
College) 

“The Origin of the Gospel Pattern,” Otto A. Piper (Princeton Theological Seminary) 

“Septuagintal Echo in Mark 83,” Frederick W. Danker (Concordia Theological 
Seminary) 

“The Motive of the Central Section of Luke-Acts,” William C. Robinson, Jr. 
(King College) 


With Professor Otto A. Piper presiding the New Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 


“*The Wilderness,’ ” Robert W. Funk (Emory University) 

“Eschatology and Repentance in Hebrews,” Charles E. Carlston (University of 
Dubuque) 

“ ‘Outside the camp’ — A Clue to Heb 13 9-16,” Helmut Koester (Harvard Divinity 
School) 

“Why Rhema Kyriou in I Pet 2 25?”’ Martin H. Scharlemann (Concordia Theological 
Seminary) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at approximately 4:30 Pp. M., the ninety- 
fourth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was concluded. 


CHARLEs F. KraFt, Secretary 
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ALBERT DEBRUNNER (1884-1958). Albert Debrunner was one of the world’s 
foremost Indo-European philologists. An early interest in religion and theology inclined 
him toward the study of NT Greek, and for his notable contributions in this field our 
Society made him an honorary member in December, 1957. 

Professor Debrunner was born in Basel, Switzerland, February 8, 1884. After 
finishing his work in the gymnasium and university of his native city, he taught in 
various institutions (including the Predigerschule in Basel) until May, 1918, when he 
qualified as a lecturer in the University of Ziirich. In September of the same year he 
was called to Greifswald, and two years later became Professor of Indo-European 
Languages and Classical Philology at the University of Bern! From 1925 to 1935 he 
was professor at Jena, and in the latter year he returned to Bern, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1954. From 1939 to 1949 he also taught in the University of 
Basel. He died February 2, 1958, a few days before his seventy-fourth birthday. 

His favorite fields of investigation were the language of Homer, Koiné Greek, and 
Sanskrit philology, but his interests were spread over a wide area, including the Etruscan 
language, Swiss dialects, and the meaning of epiousios. In recent years he took up the 
work of the late J. Wackernagel on his Altindische Grammattk, and of the late Eduard 
Schwyzer on his monumental Griechische Grammatik. 

Biblical scholars remember Debrunner with special interest and esteem because 
he took the Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch of Friedrich Blass after the 
death of its author, and with its fourth edition in 1913 made it the most serviceable 
scholarly grammar of the Greek NT in any language. Blass-Debrunner has been for 
many decades a household word in our field of activity. Its ninth and last edition 
appeared in 1954. 

We are also further indebted to Debrunner for three smaller works of distinction 
in this field. An anthology of post-classical Greek, entitled Nachklassisches Griechisch 
was published in 1933. A ‘thoroughgoing revision of O. Hoffmann’s Geschichte der 
Griechischen Sprache, Vol. I, came out in 1953, and in 1954 Debrunner completed the 
two-volume series with a most valuable work entitled Grundfragen und Grundziige des 
Nachklassischen Griechisch. 

Debrunner’s interest in religion was not only academic. He was an active layman 
in the Bernische Landeskirche, and was once president of its synod; he also took an 
active part in politics as a member of the Evangelische Volkspartei. He is survived by 
his widow and five children; a son and a daughter are missionaries in the former Gold 
Coast, now Ghana, Africa. 


JOHANNES DE ZwWAAN (1883-1957). Johannes de Zwaan, an honorary member of 
this Society since 1952, was born in 1883 at The Hague. His theological studies at 
the University of Leyden were strongly influenced by Chantepie de la Saussaye (compar- 
ative religion) and Kirsopp Lake (NT); in 1909 he received his doctorate, having 
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prepared a new critical text of II Peter and Jude. From 1914 to 1929 he was Professor 
of New Testament at Groningen, and then succeeded Windisch at Leyden. Most of de 
Zwaan’s work was related to the background of the New Testament, for example in 
De antieke cultuur om en achter het NT (‘‘Ancient culture around and behind the NT,” 
1916), Het imperialisme van de Oud-Christelijke Geest (‘‘The Imperialism of the Early 
Christian Spirit,” 1919), and Jezus, Paulus en Rome (1927). He wrote commentaries 
on Ephesians and the Apocalypse, as well as an important introduction to the NT, 
and he took an active réle in the Bible translation under the auspices of the Nederlands 
Bijbel Genootschap. 

His knowledge of languages, including not only Syriac and Armenian but Georgian 
as well, was remarkable. Equally remarkable was his prominence in political life. He 
was always active in the Christelijk-Historische Unie, one of the two Protestant parties 
in Holland; at Groningen he was a member of the city council, at Leiden a member of 
the Dutch Senate. A sympathetic colleague and a significant scholar, he died on Decem- 
ber 23, 1957. His death marks a loss to international scholarship as well as to that of 
the Netherlands. 


THomAs WALTER MANSON (1893-1958). Just a decade ago the Society elected to 
honorary membership an honored colleague of Britain known widely and quite simply 
as T. W. Manson, and to some simply as ‘'Tommie’’ Manson. Such simplicity was, 
in his case, companion to greatness for he has been accorded among his countrymen a 
reputation second to none. His death occurred on May 1, 1958, at the age of sixty-four. 

He early showed his scholarly qualities when, after serving in World War I, he 
earned a Glasgow degree in 1920 with first-class Honors in Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and also was awarded the Clark and Ferguson Scholarships. Three years later as a 
Scholar at Christ’s College (Cambridge) he again attained first-class Honors in Oriental 
Languages and was the recipient of the Burney Prize — followed later by the Tyrwhitt 
Scholarship and the Mason Prize in 1924. 

In the meantime, while continuing his adva>ced studies at Cambridge he served 
as Tutor in Westminster College. After a period in the pastorate Dr. Manson was 
appointed Yates Professor of Greek and Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford (1932-36), 
and then accepted the chair at the University of Manchester as Rylands Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Exegesis. 

In 1925, he had begun his ministry in the Presbyterian Church of England, first 
at Bethnal Green (1925-26) and then at Falstone, Northumberland (1926-32). He 
advanced in both ecclesiastic and academic services apace. Dr. Manson was long a 
leader in the Free Churches of Britain. In 1944 he became President of the Free Church 
Federal Council of the district around Manchester. In 1953 he was Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

Dr. Manson is best known for his earliest volume, The Teaching of Jesus, in 1931. 
He collaborated with Major and Wright to publish in 1937 The Mission and Message 
of Jesus. Besides other volumes published, there have been reviews innumerable, many 
of which appeared regularly in the Manchester Guardian, revealing the broad culture 
and steady philosophy of the reviewer. 
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Honors received have been numerous, including honorary degrees from institutions 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, Nova Scotia, and France. He was selected Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology at Manchester from 1941 to 1952, and as Pro-Vice Chancellor 
of the University in 1945-49. He has served as a trustee of the John Rylands Library 
and an annual lecturer in its program. 

Dr. Manson fulfilled numerous lectureships during the last quarter of a century, 
including the Russell Lectures at Auburn and Shaffer Lectures at Yale in 1939, the 
Ayer Lectures at Colgate-Rochester and the Zenos Lectures at McCormick in 1952, 
and the T. V. Moore Lectures at San Francisco in 1955. 

Mrs. Nora Wallace Manson shared this vivid and active career since their marriage 
in 1926. Asa Justice of the Peace, whose social conscience found expression in commu- 
nity service, she has added luster to the Manson name. To her the Society extends its 
sincere sympathy, and with her shares the eulogy of university and church for the 
faithful accomplishments of T. W. Manson as a Christian leader and scholar. 


CuesTtER CHARLTON McCown (1877-1958). Chester Charlton McCown, who 
was president of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1940 and had been a 
member since 1915, died on January 9, 1958. . 

He was born in Illinois in 1877, the son of David Sylvester and Henrietta McCown. 
He received his A.B. degree from De Pauw University in 1898, and became a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church upon graduation. In that year, he entered Garrett 
Biblical Institute, receiving the B.D. degree four years later because his studies had 
been interrupted by a year spent teaching Mathematics. In 1902, he became principal 
of the American Methodist Institution in Calcutta, India, a position which he held 
until 1906. While in India, he married Harriet M. Doney whom he had met while a 
student in Evanston. They had three children, Theodore Doney, Donald Eugene, 
and Dorothy Beatrice. 

Ill health forced him to retire from the mission field in 1906. He began graduate 
studies in the field of NT at the Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin, returning to 
this country to teach Bible at Wesley College in North Dakota from 1909 to 1912 and 
the YMCA College in Chicago from 1912 to 1914. He took advantage of his residence 
in Chicago to complete the doctorate in NT at the University of Chicago in 1914. In 
the summer of that year, Dr. and Mrs. McCown moved to Berkeley, California, to 
join the faculty of the Pacific School of Religion. There Dr. McCown served as Professor 
of New Testament Literature and Interpretation until 1947, as Dean from 1928 to 
1936 and 1945 and 1946, and as Director of the Palestine Institute from 1936 to 1947. 

Dr. McCown made his first visit to Palestine in 1920-21. Thereafter his interest 
in Palestinian geography and archeology led him to accept appointments as Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem from 1929 to 1931, as joint 
Director of the American Schools-Yale University expedition to Jerash in 1930-31, 
and as Annual Professor and Acting Director of the American School in Jerusalem in 
1935-36. During both periods as Director he served on the Archaeological Advisory 
Board of the Palestine Government. His permanent contribution to the field of ar- 
cheology is represented by his book, Ladder of Progress in Palestine (1943), Tell en 
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Nasbeh Excavations (1947), and the wealth of archeological knowledge displayed in 
Man, Morals and History (1958). Many of the more than 150 articles written by Dr. 
McCown also dealt with archeological subjects. 

To his students, and to the world of theological scholarship, he is best known for 
his trenchant work in the field of NT criticism. Here also, a part of his influence was 
felt through his writing, particularly the books The Promise of His Coming (1921), 
The Test t of Solomon (1922), The Genesis of the Social Gospel (1929), The Search 
for the Real Jesus (1940) and, with Joseph Gaer, The Bible for Family Reading (1956). 
Also there were contributions to The Abingdon Bible Commentary (1929), The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia (1939), and the forthcoming Interpreter’s Bible Dictionary and 
the revision of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

In addition to his membership in this Society, he belonged to the American Phil- 
ological Association, American Oriental Society, Palestine Oriental Society, Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America, Palestine Exploration Fund, Deutsche Palastina Verein, and 
the International Congress of Orientalists. Late in life, he was awarded the honorary 
doctorate by Garrett Biblical Institute, Pacific School of Religion, and De Pauw 
University. 

For many of us, these achievements and honors are merely the permanent, public 
form of an influence we have felt directly, both in the classroom and through informal 
personal contact. We cannot describe the full measure of this influence because it so 
permeates our thought and attitudes that we are unaware of it. We know Dr. McCown 
to be a great Christian scholar. We also found him to be profoundly human. 

He died as he had always lived — working hard. Mrs. McCown preceded him 
in the fall of 1957. In spite of the sharp sense of loss which many of us cannot but feel, 
we know that the manner of his passing would have pleased him. Although he did 
not live to see the publication of his last book, in it he was able to write his own memorial. 


RoBert HENRY PFEIFFER (1892-1958). Robert Henry Pfeiffer, genial friend and 
scholarly companion of so many members of this Society over so many years, Editor 
of the Society’s Journal from 1943 to 1947, President of the Society in 1950, died on 
March 16, 1958, having recently passed his 66th birthday. In a letter written the 
preceding month accepting a major writing assignment, he told of plans to go to Florence, 
Italy, in the summer and autumn of 1958, and he added, “I hope to get much writing 
done in Florence.” He had been born in Italy on Valentine’s Day of U.S. parents. 
He was a student in his native town of Bologna, and he received Divinity degrees 
from the Theological School, Geneva, Switzerland, and the University of Geneva. He 
also studied at Berlin and Tiibingen. From Harvard University he earned successively 
A.M., Ph.D., and S.T.M. degrees. He considered George Foote Moore and William A. 
Arnold his two great teachers. He was ordained to the Methodist ministry in 1916 
and for three years was a pastor in Sanborn, N. Y. Since 1922 he served on the faculty 
of Harvard University and since 1924 also on the faculty of Boston University. Begin- 
ning in 1931 he was also Curator of the Semitic Museum at Harvard. In 1951 he was 
Visiting Professor at the University of Rome on a Fulbright grant. 

His scholarly activities and writings involved him in many aspects of oriental 
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studies. In 1928-29 he was director of the Harvard-Baghdad School excavations at 
Nuzi in Iraq, when he was Annual Professor of the Baghdad School of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. He long served the American Schools of Oriental Research 
as Associate Trustee, committee member, and as a member of its Corporation. Three 
major publications of his are in the cuneiform field: The Archives of Shilwateshub (1932), 
State Letters of Assyria (1935), and One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts, with E. A. 
Speiser (1937). ‘ 

His primary interest lay in the biblical field, and here he contributed to OT, NT, 
and Apocrypha studies, particularly through his two major works, Introduction to the 
Old Testament (1941) and its sequel, History of New Testament Times, with an Introduction 
to the Apocrypha (1949). These will long remain major reference works, for Robert 
Pfeiffer had an unusual facility for packing his books with indispensable information. 
He had a unique ability to report fairly and concisely the opinions of others, and yet 
held to his own individualistic viewpoint. The latter of these two books has been 
described in this Society’s Journal review of it as the best comprehensive treatment 
of the “‘intertestamental” history and literature contained in one English volume. 
Professor Pfeiffer was a collaborator in the Dictionaire Encyclopédique de la Bible (1932), 
and articles of his will appear in the forthcoming Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
We cannot even begin here an estimate of the extent of his writings in monographs and 
articles. 

Professor Pfeiffer’s meticulous scholarship, his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
history of criticism, his concern for strict discipline in historical and literary research, 
and his indefatigable industry are among the things for which he will be remembered. 
He assisted not only his own students at Harvard and Boston in their research through 
his careful attention to primary and secondary sources, and particularly to bibliography, 
but also students and teachers everywhere (see, for instance, ‘‘The History, Religion, 
and Literature of Israel — Research in the Old Testament 1914-1925,” HTR, XXVII 
[1934], 241-325). His chief memorial is in the hearts and minds of his students and of 
his colleagues in biblical studies. They may in the years ahead view wider horizons 
and discover new vistas, as he would hope that they would, but what they see will 
have been made apparent in part because of the sober, sincere scholarship of Robert H. 
Pfeiffer. Among the honors which came to him during his life were honorary degrees 
from Bennett College, California Western University, and Illinois Wesleyan University. 


~ He received the Lebanese Order of Merit, First Class, gold medal, in 1949. Above all, 


we will remember his kindly spirit, his tolerance toward those whose opinions in biblical 
studies differed from his, his delightful sense of humor which enlivened many a gathering 
of this Society, and his eager willingness to help his colleagues. 


GeEorGE LIVINGSTON ROBINSON (1864-1958). George Livingstone Robinson was 
born August 19, 1864, near West Hebron, New York. After graduation from The 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) in 1887 and from Princeton The- 
ological Seminary in 1893, he studied in Berlin and Leipzig, receiving the Ph.D. degree 
at Leipzig in 1895. Following his ordination as a Presbyterian minister and a brief 
pastorate in Boston, he became Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis at 
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Knox College, Toronto, from 1896 to 1898. In 1898 he became Professor of Old Tes- 
tament Literature and Exegesis at McCormick Theological Seminary; after seventeen 
years his title was changed to Professor ‘of Biblical Literature and English Bible, the 
position which he occupied until 1939, when he was made Professor Emeritus. He 
continued to preach, lecture, and write until quite recently. He died in Chicago on 
December 17, 1958, at the age of 94, survived by his second wife and three children. 

Dr. Robinson was above all a teacher and he taught with dramatic vigor and a 
sense of joy. He had a lifelong interest in Palestine and the Near East; in 1887-90 he 
was an Instructor at the College in Beirut, and he traveled repeatedly in Palestine 
and neighboring lands. One of his most cherished memories was his discovery of the 
great high place at Petra in 1900. His interest in exploration and archeology led to 
his appointment as director of the American School of Oriental Research for 1913-14. 
He wrote many books and articles. His earliest book, Leaders of Israel (still in print), 
was published in 1906; his most recent volume, his Autobiography, was published at 
the age of 93 (1957); perhaps he took most satisfaction in his volume on Petra, The 
Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization (1930). On his seventieth birthday he was honored 
by a volume of essays, published under the title, From the Pyramids to Paul (1935). 

Dr. Robinson was a member of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 
63 years, and at the time of his death was the senior member of the Society. His friends, 
including his many former students, extend sympathy to his family and express gratitude 
for his long and useful career. 


Otto JusticE BaaB (1896-1958). Otto Justice Baab, Frederick Carl Eiselen 
Professor of Old Testament Interpretation at Garrett Biblical Institute, was suddenly 
called to the Life Beyond on Sunday, September 28, 1958, when at the peak of his 
career of service to biblical teaching and scholarship. Professor Baab was an active 
member of this Society since the year 1927, and he was this year President of the 
Mid-West Section of the Society, and was therefore to have read a presidential address 
at the forthcoming meeting on April 9 through 11 at the University of Michigan. 

Otto Baab was born in Chicago on July 6, 1896, the son of a Methodist parsonage. 
He received his education at Winona (Minnesota) State Teachers College, Hamline 
University (which in 1956 conferred upon him an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree), 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern University, and the University of Chicago, 
where his Doctor of Philosophy degree was conferred in 1928. 

While a student he served as pastor of several churches, and was ordained to the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 1927. His teaching career began with an instruc- 
torship in Semitic languages at the University of Chicago in 1929-30. From 1930 to 
1934, he was Professor of Religion at Illinois Wesleyan University. He was called to 
teach at Garrett in 1934. Thus he completed twenty-four years of significant teaching, 
research, and publication at Garrett, besides very active participation in the devel- 
opment of the total life of the school through such successive positions as Registrar, 
Director of Admissions, Director of the Summer School, and for two years Acting 
President. His teaching of OT was with sound linguistic and historical method, changing 
theological perspective, and deepening Christian commitment. 
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Otto Baab’s original scholarly work, under the direction of two great mentors, 
Frederick Carl Eiselen and John Merlin Powis Smith, was primarily in the field of 
linguistic and versional studies. Besides countless book reviews and numerous articles 
in journals, he contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the revised Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, and to the forthcoming Interpreter’s Dictionary 
of the Bible and the revised one-volume Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. Three books 
have come from his pen: Jesus Christ Our Lord, published in 1937; The Theology of the 
Old Testament, published in 1949; and Prophetic Preaching: A New Approach, published 
this year. At least three unpublished works have been the product of his most recent 
literary effort: a study of Ezekiel for an annotated edition of the American translation 
of the Bible; an introduction to Bible study for college students; and a work on the 
concept of the covenant community in the Bible. 

Professor Baab’s professional contributions have been in the chosen field of his 
study, and his influence has been on countless men and women in positions of Christian 
leadership around the world, especially on outstanding younger biblical scholars whose 
Ph.D. programs have been guided by his sound wisdom. But his influence has gone 
far beyond the field of his profession in a wealth of human relationships which have 
been blessed by his personality. He won citations from persons high in political office 
for his fair decisions in labor arbitration, for he was member of the War Labor Board 
during the Second World War and was one year Executive Secretary of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Industrial Relations. Always a faithful churchman, he held positions 
of influence and respect in the church locally, and he also gave of himself unstintingly 
to the work of the world church. Thus he, was the creative genius and the moving spirit 
in the formation of the new Evanston Institute for Ecumenical Studies, whose creation 
was the outgrowth of the holding of the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston in 1954. 

This Society extends to his wife and daughter its deep sense of loss at the passing 
of one of its outstanding members, and at the same time its genuine gratitude for the 
life contribution of an esteemed Christian scholar and colleague. 


WiLL1AM DovuGLas CHAMBERLAIN (1890-1958). William Douglas Chamberlain 
was born on January 27, 1890 near Glasgow, Kentucky. On account of trouble with 
his eyes it was not until the sixth attempt at college that he was able to stay in school 
long enough to receive an hour’s credit. But once he got started, he finished the four 
year course at Centre College of Kentucky in a little over two years. In one three-year 
period he took the Th.B. degree from Princeton Seminary and the M.A. degree in 
Semitics from Princeton University, and was awarded the William Henry Green Fel- 
lowship in OT from the former institution. In addition to further graduate work at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Biblical Seminary, he took the Ph.D. degree under 
the late Professor A. T. Robertson of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. In 
recognition of his scholarly achievements and great contribution to the church, Centre 
College conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1931. Either as a student 
in school or on his own initiative he studied not less than thirteen foreign languages. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s ministry was manifold. It included teaching in the rural schools 
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of Kentucky; Wentworth Military Academy; Lafayette College; Westminster School, 
Berkeley, California; Trinity University; and Louisville Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. Among the subjects taught were Latin, Hebrew, Greek, English Bible, OT, and 
NT. The Greek NT was his special love, and he could quote it from memory by chapter 
and verse with amazing accuracy. He carried all the most important details of the 
textual apparatus of the NT in his head. He laid down specific principles of biblical 
interpretation and always searched for the facts. His great learning was never an end 
in itself but always for the service of persons. For the last thirty years of his life he 
taught NT Exegesis in the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. As professor, 
pastor, and preacher he was sought out by hundreds of persons for wise Christian 
counsel. There was a steel-like quality in his kindness that called men to the highest 
standards of excellence. As a writer Dr. Chamberlain was also a teacher, for he was 
always concerned with both subject and object. He made contact with his audience 
and readers. He was the author of An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
(Macmillan, 1941), which is widely used as a textbook in theological schools; The 
Manner of Prayer (Westminster, 1943), which was written with the layman in mind; 
and The Meaning of Repentance (Westminster, 1943), a definitive study of the NT 
teaching on repentance. At the time of his death he was in the process of writing several 
books. He served as associate editor of The Presbyterian and as contributing editor to 
‘its successor, Presbyterian Life. He contributed many articles to religious periodicals 
and books. One of his greatest services as a writer was rendered through his voluminous 
correspondence with people all over this country and in many other parts of the world. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s knowledge was encyclopedic yet integrated. He was at home 
in all phases of theological education. But his knowledge was not confined to the- 
ological education; he had a wealth of information in such fields as geography, botany, 
biology, chemistry, and nuclear physics. His membership in many learned societies 
testifies to his broad interests and to the esteem in which he was held by other scholars. 
These societies include this Society, of which he became a member in 1934, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, the Oriental Institute, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Geographical Society, of which he was a Fellow, 
and the Council on Theological Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. In his 
scholarly pursuits he was singularly blessed in having a wife who could work with him 
as a scholar in her own right. 

On the morning of March 20, 1958 William Douglas Chamberlain was stricken 
with a massive cerebral hemorrhage as he was reading his NT in preparation for his 
class in NT Exegesis, and on April 18 he died at his home in Louisville. We remember 
with deep gratitude God’s gift in the life and ministry of this His faithful servant. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1957 annual meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 1995—19 honorary members and 1976 
active members. 

During the year 1958 the Society lost by death, so far as is known to the Secretary, 
10 members, 3 honorary and 7 active, and by resignation or being dropped for non- 
payment of dues 92 active members; making a total loss of 102 members. At the 1957 
meeting the Society elected 2 honorary members; and during the year 1958, 10 persons 
were reinstated as active members, 61 of the persons recorded as nominated previous 
to 1958, including 11 former student-subscribers, paid their dues and became active mem- 
bers, and of 217 persons ~ominated in 1958, 149, including 39 student-subscribers, have 
paid their dues; making a gross addition to membership of 222. Thus with 19 honorary 
members and 1976 active members reported last year, and a net decrease of 1 honorary 
member and a net increase of 121 active members, the membership of the Society at 
the present reading consists of 18 honorary members and 2097 active members — a 
grand total of 2115. 

The Society records the death of honorary members Albert Debrunner, Johannes 
de Zwaan, and T. W. Manson; and of the following active members: Chester C. McCown, 
who had become the 536th member of the Society upon his election to membership 
in 1915 and had served as President in 1940; Robert H. Pfeiffer, who had become the 
611th member of the Society when elected in 1920 and had served as President in 
1950; George L. Robinson, the senior member of the Society at the time of his death, 
for his election as the 284th member of the Society took place in 1895, 63 years ago; 
Otto J. Baab, William D. Chamberlain, Thomas Dennehy, and Victor E. Harlow. 

The Society notes that active member Ivan Lee Holt, who became the 427th 
member of the Society when elected in 1908, now by the By-Laws of the Society ‘“‘shall 
automatically be exempted from further payment of dues.” 

Besides the keeping of the membership record, one of the major duties of the 
Secretary is that of preparation for the annual meeting of the Society. As ex officio 
chairman of the Program Committee and with the active cooperation of the other 
members of the Committee that portion of the Secretary’s report appears in the form 
of the printed program. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending and 
participating in the work of the Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and his very genuine appreciation to the President of the Society, 
the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal, and the Printer for their invaluable service in 
the contluct of the affairs of the Society during the year. 

Upon instruction of the Council at yesterday’s meeting the Secretary is happy to 
include in this report announcement of the Council’s enthusiastic vote of appreciation 
to David Noel Freedman for his imaginative and energetic management of the office of 
Editor. 

Respectfully submitted, 


F, Krart, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The seventy-seventh volume of the Journal consisted of 388 pages, in addition 
to the Proceedings of the 1957 Annual Meeting, etc. (28 pages), which were numbered 
separately. Twenty-three articles were published, plus eight critical notes. Of the 
total, nine articles dealt primarily with the OT (and four of the critical notes), nine 
articles dealt primarily with the NT (and three critical notes), and five dealt primarily 
with the Dead Sea scrolls (plus one note). Forty book reviews appeared in the OT 
book sections, and thirty-nine in the NT sections. The total number of books reviewed 
or noticed was considerably larger. 

The Journal for 1958 was substantially larger than last year’s; in fact it is the 
largest since 1950 (which contained 407 pages). Additional space was allotted both 
to critical notes, and book reviews; the average length of regular articles was somewhat 
greater this year. In spite of the expansion, which we hope to maintain in succeeding 
years, the Journal was not able to keep pace with the supply of acceptable articles. 
A record number of papers was submitted to the Journal this past year, and a sizable 
group of these were found suitable for publication. The quota for the March, 1959 
issue has already been filled; other articles, provisionally accepted by the Editorial 
Committee, are in the process of revision, and will appear in the June number. Reck- 
oning with a normal quota of papers coming from the present meeting, it is clear that 
we will have enough articles for the 1959 Journal before the first issue appears. Ideally 
we should further expand the Journal to meet the growing supply of acceptable papers, 
and the increased interest in scholarly biblical studies in this country. Such a course 
is hardly possible in view of the present finances of the Society. The 1958 Journal has 
cost us more than any Journal in the history of the Society; and except for an extraor- 
dinary and unrepeatable sale of back numbers, we would have sustained a serious 
deficit. Just to maintain the size of the 1959 Journal will involve us in a deficit of 
several thousand dollars, unless additional income is secured: either through a further 
growth in circulation (which now stands at about 3,500), or an increase in subscription 
rate (from the present $6.00). The other alternative is a reduction in the size of the 
Journal, with a consequent piling up of a backlog of acceptable MSS, or the rejection 
of articles, otherwise acceptable, because of the limitations of space. From an editorial 
point of view, and the best interests of the Society, either of these procedures would be 
unfortunate. 

It is with regret that we report the resignation of Professor William F. Stinespring, 
who has served ably as the Editor of the Monograph Series; we wish to commend him 
for his service to the Society, and the editorial supervision given to the MSS which 
have been published during his term of office. 

It is with deep appreciation that I acknowledge the contributions made by the 
editorial staff of the Journal to its publication: the Associate Editors for preparing 
the splendid Book Review Sections, and the members of the Editorial Committee who 
have valiantly plowed through reams of manuscript in evaluating papers submitted 
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to the Journal. Dr. Maurice Jacobs and his co-workers are once more to be commended 
for turning out what is certainly one of the best-printed journals in the world of schol- 
arship; in addition they have done many things for the Editor beyond the call of duty. 
I wish also to express my thanks to the officers of the Society for their help throughout 
the year. 

As in previous years, we seek the critical comments and suggestions of the members 
of the Society, so that the Journal may improve in its service to the Society, and more 
adequately meet the needs and interests of its readers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davip FREEDMAN, Editor 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The ACLS has had a year of great activity and accomplishment. 
At the Annual Meeting in January, 1958, the Treasurer reported that assets of 
the Council were now $3,500,000. The Chairman announced the granting of ten Special 


Awards of $10,000 each; seventeen Fellowships of from $3,500 to $7,000; twenty-one 
Grants-in-Aid of from $500 to $3,000. 

The Board proposed a revision of the old Bylaws into a new Constitution and 
Bylaws. Procedure for amendments to the Constitution were to remain the same as 
in the old Bylaws, but the new Bylaws could be revised at any time by the Governing 
Board of the ACLS. The problem is that by the old laws when a new situation requires 
an alteration, it actually takes two or three years for the new provision to be drafted, 
then ratified by the Board, then by the Annual Meeting of Delegates from member 
Societies, and then by the individual Societies themselves. The new arrangement 
preserves the cautious approach to modifying any basic part of the structure of the 
ACLS, while it allows flexibility to the Governing Board in administration. 

Four new Societies were admitted to representation in the Council: American 
Studies Association, the Society of Architectural Historians, the Metaphysical Society 
of America, and the Renaissance Society of America. The President’s report spoke 
of the new programs for helping scholars attend international conferences, groups to 
assemble for small conferences, the Humanities in the schools and in public understand- 
ing, the problem of scholarly publication, and many minor activities. 

Since the Annual Meeting the work of the ACLS has been carried on by the executive 
officers, the Governing Board, and the various committees. The two committees whose 
activity has most interest for our Society are the Committee on Publications, and the 
Committee on the History of Religions. The first named Committee has not yet reached 
any firm decisions, and I can report only that its members have been hard at work, 
with the help of Professor Rush Welter, who took off a semester to spend full time 
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getting information as to what the situation is. We hope to be able to report fuliy in a 
few months. 

The SBLE will be interested to know of the work of the ACLS in religion. For a 
number of years the ACLS has annually appointed a Committee on the History of 
Religions. Its primary business is to administer a small endowment which, by a wise 
plan of administration, has proved a widow’s cruse. Lecturers are appointed to give a 
series of six lectures, with the MS the property of the ACLS. The ACLS pays a stated 
amount to the lecturer directly, but fees for the lectures given (a limited number) go 
to the ACLS from the universities which engage him, and then the lectures are pub- 
lished. By royalties returned in this way the fund has not been appreciably diminished 
after years of operation. Of course a lectureship cannot be arranged every year, but 
the success of one of our members as lecturer this last year, our Vice-President, Professor 
Robert M. Grant, should be noted. His brilliant MS has already been accepted for 
publication without subvention by the Columbia University Press. 

The Committee has also been publishing for several years a series of paper backs, 
readers in source materials for various religions. 

This year the administration of the ACLS took an even more active interest in the 
field. The students of religion in Japan invited the International Association of the 
History of Religions to break its five-year cycle of: meetings to convene last summer 
in Tokyo. Out of its own funds the ACLS paid the traveling expenses of two delegates 
to this Congress, and then secured a grant of $10,000 from the Ford Foundation. Of 
this it gave $2,000 as an American contribution to the conduct of the Congress, and 
then paid the expenses of four additional delegates to Tokyo. Many others attended, 
whether as part of tours they were making, or helped by grants from other sources, or 
as people already stationed in Japan. As a result, the United States had thirty-three 
excellent representatives at the Congress, many of them with their wives. 

The ACLS has also allocated this year $3,000 for exploring the feasibility of forming 
a national society of the History of Religions in the United States. Whether American 
scholars wish, or are ready for, such a society remains to be seen. But the little ACLS 
committee, three of whose members are also members of the SBLE, are investigating 
the matter as thoroughly as possible, to try to reach the best solution. Comments to 
the undersigned from members of the SBLE during the next few months will be wel- 
comed. The ACLS wishes it to be understood that it does not organize societies, and 
that members of its Committee are functioning in this matter as individuals. But in 
point of fact, the whole matter would have been impossible without the help which the 
administration of the ACLS and the Ford Foundation have given. 

The ACLS has been assisting members of the SBLE, as well as scholars in other 
fields. Two of our members were helped in September, 1957, to attend at Oxford a 
meeting of the International Congress on “The Four Gospels in 1957.” In September, 
1958, beside those sent to Tokyo, the ACLS gave subventions to three of our members 
to attend the Thirteenth General Meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas 
at Strassbourg. 

While our Society has done well in other matters, it has not stood high in the 
awards of Grants-in-Aid, Fellowships, and the Special Awards, which last are now, I 
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believe, to be called Prize Awards. Perhaps the members have not widely understood 
that such assistance is possible, and have not sent in applications. I am sure I can say 
for the ACLS that while applicants in biblical subjects would have to compete with 
those from all fields, their applications would always be welcomed. 

In this report I have made little allusion to the co-ordinate duty of the Delegate, 
that he also serve as Director of Research for the Society. During the year I have had ; 
several letters from members asking advice on this or that. To receive and answer such : 
letters always delights me, for this seems the only way the Director can function. I 
close by saying that I wish more letters of the kind had come, whether from older or 
younger members. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Erwin R. GOoDENOUGH 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


4 
The outstanding achievements of the American Schools during the past year 


have been: 

1. The joint expedition of the Baghdad School and the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago at the remarkably rich Sumerian city of Nippur; 

2. The sponsoring of the Cornell-Harvard Expedition to Sardis in Turkey with 
the assistance of the Bollingen Foundation, and other projects, not the least in 


importance being 

3. The continued publication of its Annual, Bulletin, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 
and The Biblical Archaeologist; 

4. The staffing and maintenance of the Jerusalem School as a center for archeolog- 
ical research in Jordan. All of this has been accomplished on a comparatively modest 
budget of some $65,000, exclusive of the special Sardis account, a sum secured from an 
endowment fund of approximately a half-million dollars, and from memberships and 
gifts. Institutional or corporation memberships have slowly been increasing over the 
years until, for the first time, they have approached the one hundred figure, almost 
double the number of two decades ago. 

The increasingly widespread interest in the work of the Schools is accompanied, 
however, as we all well know, by a deteriorating political situation in the Near East 
which at the very least is a disturbing annoyance to the poor field archeologist who 
desires simply to be left undisturbed while he peers into the dusty wreckage brought 
about by previous political systems. Fortunately, the Nippur expedition had completed 
its sixth season before the Iraqi revolution of last summer. Vast quantities of debris 
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had been moved to lay bare two of the largest Sumerian temples known, one from the 
Ur III period (Level IV) and the other below it from Early Dynastic II (Level VII). 
Some eleven hundred tablets were recovered, most of them temple business documents 
of the Ur III period, though a dozen contained Sumerian literary material. Below are 
some thirty-five or forty feet of debris still to be dug. May we say that this is a remark- 
able testimony to the attractive and perhaps dangerous influence of the Lady Inana, 
the Sumerian goddess of fertility? 

The Sardis expedition gives promise of exceptionally important and rich discoveries 
to be made in the more stable political atmosphere of Turkey. The first campaign last 
summer, though planned as largely exploratory, not only began the plotting and dating 
of certain late structures still surviving, but also discovered one of the areas of earlier 
Phrygian occupation where deeper penetration into the city’s earlier history is now 
possible. 

The most important accomplishments of the staff of the Jerusalem School during 
the past year have been in the area of scholarly study and publication, a full report 
on which will appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. The one excavation was an 
exploratory sounding at Pella by Professors H. Neil Richardson and Robert Funk, the 
School’s Director and Annual Professor, respectively. A report of this interesting 
project is published in the December issue of The Biblical Archaeologist. The work of 
the young staff of the Jerusalem School last year is most encouraging for it gives evidence 
of solid achievement in the scholarly aspects of Palestinian archeology at a time when 
the development of young American scholars in this field is badly needed. The prelim- 
inary reports of Professor Funk and of Dr. and Mrs. Paul Lapp on the Beth-zur excava- 
tion, directed by Professor Ovid R. Sellers, which have appeared in the Bulletin (Nos. 
150, pp. 8-20; 151, pp. 16-27), are fine pieces of work. The Lapps with the aid of the 
Shechem, Beth-zur, and other material, are on the point of solving one of the thorniest 
problems in Palestinian archeological history, that of the archeological chronology of 
the Hellenistic period. 

The School’s participation in the Dead Sea scroll project continues. to produce 
outstanding results. The new books by Millar Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York, 1958) and by Frank M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran 
(Garden City, 1958) are now at the top of the ever-growing list of Qumran literature. 
Substantial sums of money given through the Unitarian Church of All Souls in New 
York City and McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago made it possible finally 
to complete the purchase of all known MS fragments from Cave IV which. have been 
in bedouin hands. The All Souls’ purchase was a sizable fragment of a Deuteronomy 
scroll, dating from the late first century B.c. It consists of four complete columns 
containing chapters 5, 6 and 8. In the McCormick purchase was a substantial piece of 
the already-known archaic MS of ‘Samuel (4QSam>), dated by Professor Cross to the 
late third century B.c. Professors Cross and Skehan completed last summer their 
piecing together and collation of the Pentateuchal MS fragments from Cave IV, in 
preparation for the first volume of material from that cave. MSS in square character 
are being handled by Cross, those in paleo-Hebrew script and in Greek by Skehan. 
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Finally, the work of Father Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S. J., a Fellow of the Jerusalem School 
last year, in preparing a concordance of the non-biblical MSS is being continued this 
year by another Fellow, Father Raymond E. Brown, S. S. 

Important excavation projects are planned for this coming year, though I feel 
sure that no one in this country can give a firm answer as to whether political conditions 
will permit them to be carried through. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


' PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The nineteenth meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis was held at the University of Chicago, April 18 and 19, 1958, in 
joint session with the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research. Seventy-four persons registered their attendance. 


The opening session was convened at 2:00 p. M. Friday, April 18 under the joint 
chairmanship of Hans G. Giiterbock and Robert M. Grant. After Dr. Giiterbock had 
expressed a most gracious welcome on behalf of the University of Chicago and the 
Oriental Institute, the following papers were read and discussed: 


“Moses in Early Christian and Islamic Traditions,’’ C. Umhau Wolf, Toledo, Ohio 

“Remarks on Early Muslim Minting Production,” Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

“Akkadian ana etishu ‘at the usual day, as fixed by custom, 
Union College 

“A Reference to the Code of Hammurabi in an Old Babylonian Letter,” Ronald 
Sweet, University of Chicago 

“Yahwism and Nomadism,” Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago 

“Dating the Nuzi Texts,’’ Hildegard Lewy, Hebrew Union College 


Julius Lewy, Hebrew 


At the close of the session the Mid-West Section remained for a brief business 
meeting. With Robert M. Grant presiding the minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as printed in the Journal of Biblical Literature, March, 1958. The following 
committees were appointed: Nominations: Charles F. Kraft, Joseph L. Mihelic, and 
David J. Wieand; Resolutions: Brevard S. Childs. 

The evening session was convened at 8:00 o'clock following the delightful fellowship 
of the subscription dinner. Otto J. Baab acted as chairman. The program was devoted 
to addresses by the presidents of the societies: 
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“The Composition of Hittite Prayers to the Sun,” Hans G. Giiterbock, University 
of Chicago, President of the Middle West Branch of tae American Oriental 
Society 

“What is Wrong with New Testament Studies,” Robert M. Grant, University 
of Chicago, President of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis 


Saturday morning at 9:30 the societies met again in general session with Hans G. 
Giiterbock presiding. The following papers were read and discussed: 


“The Falcon’s Wing Press Excavations at Dashur, Egypt, Winter-Spring 1957,” 
Charles E. Muses, Indian Hills, Colorado (by title) 

“The Sources of Achaemenid Elamite,”’ Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago 

“Prices of Some Commodities in Ur III,” John B. Curtis, Hebrew Union College 

“The Enemy from the North and the Return of Chaos," Brevard S. Childs, Mission 
House Seminary 

“Another Biblical Personage in the Aramaic Papyri,” Carl G. Tuland, University 
of Chicago 

“The Russian Edition of J. B. DuHalde’s Description de la Chine, 1773-1777,” 
Boleslaw Szcezesniak, University of Notre Dame 

“The Cairo Genizah: Research in Progress,’’ Norman Golb, University of Wisconsin 


Following the reading of papers a final business meeting was called to order by 
President Robert M. Grant. The report of the secretary was received with a special 
vote of commendation for completion of seven years of service. The report of the 
nominating committee was presented and the following slate of officers was unanimously 


approved: 


President: Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Vice President: George E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan 
Secretary: David J. Wieand, Bethany Biblical Seminary 


The report of the joint resolutions committee was received for inclusion in the 


minutes as follows: 


Be it resolved that the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and 
the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express 
their gratitude to the faculty and administration of the University of Chicago for 
their cordial hospitality during the joint session of April 18 and 19, 1958. Both 
societies are grateful for the facilities and conveniences provided for their meetings. 
Especially do they record their thanks to Prof. Walter Harrelson, Prof. C. H. 
Kraeling, and Dr. Watson Boyes for their strenuous efforts in making this visit 
of the two societies possible and in seeing to it that their stay in Chicago has been 
a most pleasant and memorable experience. 
Respectfully submitted, 
B. S. CHILDs 
A. S. EHRENKREUTZ 


| 
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It was announced that next year the meeting of the two societies will be heid 
April 9-11 at the University of Michigan in conjunction with the national meeting of 
the American Oriental Society: 


The meeting was adjourned. 


The final session convened at 1:00 p.m. with Robert M. Grant presiding. The 
following papers were read and discussed: 


“Studies in the Vocabulary of the Qumran Texts,’’ Menahem Mansoor, University 
of Wisconsin 

“Aspiration in Marathi,” O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, University of Michigan 

“The Function of the Bethel Reference in John 1 51,” Martin H. severe 
Concordia Theological Seminary 

“Petros and Petra in Matthew 1618,”’ J. R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


At 3:00 p.m. the Chicago Society of Biblical Research convened to conduct its 
business and present papers prepared by members of the society. The following papers 
were read and discussed: ‘ 


“The Covenant Code in Recent Study,” Walter Harrelson, University of Chicago 

“Antecedents to the Gnostic Notion of Pleroma,’’ Theodore N, Thalassinos, Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Assumption, Chicago 


“Certain Aspects of the Concept of Life in the NT,’’ Moses C. Crouse, Aurora 
College 


The meetings were formally adjourned at 5:00 p.., but all who could remained 
to enjoy the pleasant fellowship of the CSBR dinner. 
HAROLD H. Pratz, Secretary 


The 1959 meeting will be held at the University of Michigan, April 9-11, in conjunc- 
tion with the national meeting of the American Oriental Society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society was held on 
May 13, 1958, at Trinity College, Toronto, Ont., concurrently with the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, with the President, Principal 
G. B. Caird, of Montreal, P. \Q., in the chair. 

The President opened the meeting with prayer at 9:30 a.m. The minutes of the 
1957 meeting as circulated were approved, after which the Secretary-Treasurer presented 
his reports. After the appointment of auditors for the financial statement, a nominating 
committee was elected, and other business was transacted. 
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The following papers were then read and discussed — 


“Recent Studies in I Peter,’ by Rev. Professor F. W. Beare, Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ont. 

“The Root yon in Hebrew,” by Rev. Professor E. C. Clarke, Queen’s Theological 
College, Kingston, Ont. 

“The Structure of S. John xvii,” by Rev. Dr. G. C. Cotter, Toronto, Ont. 

“Some Reflections in the Recent Re-issue of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena,” by 
Professor G. G. Harrop, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

“The Yahweh Speeches in Job — Solution or Mystery?” by Rev. R. A. F. Mac- 
Kenzie, S. J., Jesu: Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 


At the afternoon session, which convened at 2:00 p. M., the following papers were 
read and discussed — 


“Some Problems in OT Translation,” by Professor T. J. Meek, University of 
Toronto, Ont. 

“3, mba3, etc. in the OT,” by Rev. Wolfgang Roth, Toronto, Ont. 

“Notes on the First-Fruits Offering, Deuteronomy xxvi,” by Rev. Professor T. A. M. 
Barnett, Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. 

“The Exclusion of the Tribe of Simeon from the Blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy 
xxxiii,”” by Rev. G. H. Parke-Taylor, Toronto, Ont. 

“Asseveration by Thanksgiving,” by Professor S. B. Frost, Dean of Divinity, 
McGill University, Montreal, P. Q. 

“The Concept of Wisdom in James iii.13-18," by Rev. J. V. Dahmn, Sebringville, 
Ont. 

“The Relative Clause in Hebrew,” by Professor R. J. Williams, University College, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The evening session of the Societies convened shortly after 8:15 p. M: The auditors 
brought in their report on the financial report. The nominating committee brought 
forward the following slate of officers for the joint societies, which was unanimously 
adopted — 


President: Rev. David M. Stanley, S. J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 
Vice-President: Rev. Professor R. Dobbie, Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. D. Wotherspoon, 47 Belsize Drive, Toronto, Ont. 
Executive: Pére Adrien Brunet, O. P., Montreal, P. Q. 

Professor W. S. McCullough, Toronto, Ont. 

Professor D. K. Andrews, Toronto, Ont. 


Following the completion of the evening’s business Principal G. B. Caird delivered 
his Presidential Address on 
“The Exegetical Method of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


C. J. DE Catanzaro, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 


(Established January 23, 1941) 
No report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, March 24-25, 
1958. The meeting was held in conjunction with the tenth annual session of the Southern 
Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

The program of the NABI occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening a 
joint meeting with the NABI was held. Two committees were appointed by the 
president — 1) Nominations: Fred Crownfield, Kendrick Grobel, and Paul L. Garber; 
and 2) Resolutions: Lindsey P. Pherigo, Charles Nesbitt, and George J. Griffin. An 
illustrated lecture was given by Professor Merrill M. Parvis, director of the Interna- 
tional Greek NT Project. His topic was ‘‘The International NT Project.” 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the second day the SBLE session was called to 
order by the president, William A. Beardslee. The minutes of the previous session 
were dispensed with in favor of the printed version in the March 1958 issue of JBL. 
Place and time of next year’s meeting was discussed. Three institutions made tentative 
offers to be host: Stetson University, Maryville College, and Scarritt College. It was 
agreed without vote that invitations should be cleared through the secretary, and that 
the executive council of both societies would decide the place and date of next year’s 
meeting. The nominating committee presented the following slate of officers who were 
elected: 


President, Ira Jay Martin, Berea College 
Vice-president, Lou H. Silberman 
Secretary, R. H. Sales 


Professor Emmett W. Hamrick was appointed to represent the section at the 
spring meeting of the Southern Humanities Conference at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, March 28-29. 


The papers of the morning session were as follows: 


The Presidential Address: ‘‘Natural Theology and Realized Eschatology," William 
A. Beardslee, Emery University 
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“The Problem of Organizing an OT Theology: Historically Considered,” Max E. 
Polley, Davidson College 
“The Parable as an Instrument of Self-Revelation,” John H. Johansen, Salem 
College 
“Is Barth's Doctrine of Election Biblical?” Robert T. Osborn, Duke University 
“Stephen's Defense, Acts 7 2-53,"" Fred Crownfield, Guilford College 


At the afternoon session the report of the resolutions committee was read by 
Professor Lindsey Pherigo. This report wds adopted. 


The afternoon papers read were as follows: 


“Figurative Meanings of Light,” William H. Brownlee, Duke University 

“Kerygma and Christian Existence,” James M. Robinson, Emory University 

“A Comparison of the Treatment of Suffering in I Peter with the Same Theme 
in the Pauline Epistles,” C. M. Proudfoot, Knoxville College 


Adjournment followed the reading of the papers. 
A total of 61 attended the meeting. 


R. H. Sates, Secretary 


The Southern Section will hold its 1959 meeting at Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, March 16-17. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Established January 25, 1950) 


The New England Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis joined 
with the Greater Boston Biblical Club on Feb. 12, 1958, for a meeting at Boston Univer- 
_ sity, with Professor Harrell F. Beck, of the Boston University School of Theology, 
presiding as president. Approximately fifty members and friends were present. 

The first session was a dinner meeting at the Boston University Faculty Club. 
At this time Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer, of Harvard University and the Boston 
University School of Theology, spoke on the subject, ‘Translating the Apocrypha for 
the R.S.V.’"’ General discussion followed his address. 

The second session, at the Faculty Lounge of the School of Theology, began with a 
brief business meeting. The Minutes of the last meeting and the treasurer’s report 
were accepted, and an offering was taken to help defray expenses. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Professor Moses Bailey, of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Herbert M. Gale, of Wellesley 
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College. Professor Ernest Lacheman extended an invitation to the Society to hold its 
next meeting at Wellesley College. 

Following the business meeting Professor Nils Ehrenstrom, of the Boston University 
School of Theology, read a paper entitled “Ecumenical Approaches in Biblical Study.” 
Panel members, Dean Walter Muelder, of the Boston University School of Theology, 
and Professor Moses Bailey, spoke briefly. After general discussion the meeting was 
adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HERBERT M. GALE, Secretary-Treasurer 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 
(Established January 12, 1957) 


The Southwestern Section of SBLE met at Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, 
Texas, on January 11, 1958 at 1:30 P. M. 

NABI relinquished the afternoon for the program of SBLE. 

Prof. Wiliam H. Rossell called the meeting to order. The minutes were read and 
approved. Thanks were expressed to NABI for the time and to Perkins School of 
Theology for the use of Selecman Hal!. There were around fifty present. 


The following papers were read: 


“The Greek Text of Tobit,’ Professor J. D. Thomas, Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas 

“Prophetic Readings on Deuteronomy,” Rabbi Abraham J. Brachman, Fort 
Worth 

“Some Notes on Paul’s Macedonian Ministry,”’ Professor Jack Suggs, Brite College, 
T.C.U., Fort Worth 

“The Demythologizing Debate: Its History and Present Status,” Professor Schubert 
Ogden, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas 


At the business session following the papers, Prof. Glen C. Routt, Brite College 
of the Bible, Fort Worth, was elected President. Prof. Franklin W. Young, Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Austin, was elected Vice-President. Prof. Alice W. Wonders, 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALICE W. WonpbeERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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The Second Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Section of SBLE met at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, on January 10, 1959. A joint luncheon with 
NABI was enjoyed by the membership. Resolutions were read thanking T.C.U. for 
its hospitality, and the members for the work of the program. Officers were elected as 
follows: 


President: Prof. H. Niel McFarland, Southern Methodist University 
Vice-President: Prof. James Wharton, Austin Theological Seminary 
Secretary-Treasur:*: Prof. Alice W. Wonders, Texas Wesleyan College 


Following the business meeting Dr. O. R. Sellers, former Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, showed a series of very interesting slides of 
excavations last year in Palestine. 


Prof. Glenn Routt presided over the afternoon sessions. Papers were read as follows: 


“Some Notes on the Patriarchal Age,” William Rossell, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 

“A Cultic Pattern in the Book of Jeremiah,” J. Stanley. Chesnut, University of Tulsa 

“History, Tradition, and Witness: An Exposition of Numbers 22-24,” James 
Wharton, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary ; 

“The Dilemma Concerning the NT Doctrine of Baptism,” Dietrich Ritschl, Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Discussion followed each of the papers. 
The meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALIcE W. WonpeERs, Secretary-Treasurer 


The 1960 meeting of the Southwestern Section will be held on January 9, at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC SECTION 
(Established May 18, 1958) 


The first meeting of the Middle Atlantic Section of SBLE was held at Drew University 
on May 18, 1958. Professor Morton Smith opened the meeting by expressing the thanks 
of the members to Drew University for its kindness in acting as host, and Dean Bernhard 
Anderson then welcomed the meeting on behalf of the University. Prof. Smith then 
explained that the Council of SBLE had appointed a committee, consisting of himself 
and Prof. R. B. Y. Scott, to investigate whether its members living in the Middle 
Atlantic states wish to form a section and hold sectional meetings. The committee 
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sent out about 500 cards to the members concerned, inquiring whether they would be 
willing to attend such meetings. Of 227 answers received, 139 expressed willingness, 22 
were not able, but interested, 30 were not able, and 275 not willing. In the opinion of 
the committee, this response justified the holding of an initial meeting, and this was 
accordingly arranged. It was now for the forty-odd members present to decide whether 
they wished to constitute themselves the Middle Atlantic Section of the Society, elect 
officers, and arrange for further meetings in the future. After some discussion, it was 
moved and unanimously carried that these steps should be taken. On nominations 
from the floor, Prof. John Knox was elected President of the Section, and thereupon 
assumed his duties. Prof. Smith was elected Secretary-Treasurer, and Professors Robert 
Dentan and John C. Beker were elected members of a committee, to consist of them- 
selves and the President and Secretary ex officiis, charged with the preparation of a 
program for next year’s meeting and the nomination of officers at that time. After 
brief and inconclusive discussion of the place and time of next year’s meeting, the 
business meeting was adjourned, and the members divided into an OT section under 
the Presidency of Dean Anderson, and a NT section, under that of Prof. Bruce Metzger 
and subsequently of Prof. Morton Smith. The following papers were presented: 


OT Section: Simon de Vries, ‘Remembrance in Ezekiel” 
Ephraim Fishoff, ‘Problems of OT Translation, with special reference 
to the Buber Bible.” 
Lawrence Toombs, “‘The Word shgr in the Prophecy of Jeremiah.” 
Marco Trevis, ‘‘Psalm 82.” 


NT Section: Morton Smith, ‘What is Implied by the Variety of Messianic Expecta- 
tions?” 
Howard Kee, ‘“‘A Note on Matt 6 33.” 
Norman Bakken, ‘‘An interpretation of John 3 1-8.” 
Pierson Parker, ‘‘John and John Mark” 
John Mathews, ‘“Urzeit and Endzeit in the Biblical View of History.”’ 


After tea and dinner at the Drew refectory, the members convened again in a single 
body to hear a lecture by Prof. William Farmer, on ‘‘The Wilderness of Judea in the 
Maccabean and Roman Periods.” The lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
slides showing the geography of the area and the remains of Roman and Herodian 
military installations and of Essene settlements. There being no further business, the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Morton Situ, Secretary-Treasurer 


The 1959 meeting of the Middle Atlantic Section will be held on May 3 at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
SEMINAR 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar was 
held at 4:00 p. m., December 29, 1958, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Some 300 persons, a record number, were in attendance. The secretary-chairman of 
1957-58, Allen Wikgren, presided; and the following papers and reports were presented: 


Bruce M. Metzger (Princeton Theological Seminary), ‘‘Recent Discoveries and 
Investigations of NT Manuscripts.” 

Patrick W. Skehan (Catholic University of America), ‘Qumran and the Present 
State of Masoretic Text Studies.” 

Harry M. Orlinsky (Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion), “Qumran 
and the Present State of Septuagint Text Studies.” , 


Ernest W. Saunders (Garrett Biblical Institute) contributed some data regarding the 
materials in the Bodmer Library. Reports concerning the progress and prospects of 
the International Greek NT Apparatus Criticus and Text Projects were made respec- 
tively by Merrill M. Parvis (Emory University) and Eugene M. Nida (American Bible 
Society). 

The appointed nominating committee (Ira J. Martin, Kenneth Clark, Harry Buck) 
presented the name of Raymond A. Bowman as secretary-chairman for 1959, and the 
Seminar elected him to this office. 


The meeting adjourned at approximately 6:00 Pp. M. 


ALLEN WIKGREN, Secretary 
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A STILL SMALL VOICE ... SAID, WHAT 
ARE YOU DOING HERE?* 


_ WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE unmerited honor which the Society in its grace has bestowed 

upon me has come at a time when it is possible to review almost 
the total of a somewhat long life; and while few of us would endorse 
unqualified the assertion that ‘‘with the aged is wisdom’’ (Job 12 15), 
yet at the least lengthening years do confer a sense of perspective that 
can be attained otherwise, if at all, only with difficulty. Applied to our 
corporate task, it may provide something of relevance on the course 
we have come, the forces and directions of the present, and on our 
methods and attainments, which are close to, if not identical with, the 
certainty and validity of our entire enterprise." 

It is not, I hope, boastful on my part to claim some immediate 
participation, first through my teachers and then by my own slight 
activity, in the ferment of biblical study since the self-vindication of the 
critical movement, as it seemed at that time, through its triumph in 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century. The period has witnessed 
far-reaching changes. Yet it is wholesome to ponder the demonstrable 
conclusion that we have accomplished nothing comparable with the 
achievements conveniently symbolized by, though by no means limited 
to, the names of Jean Champollion, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Julius 
Wellhausen. Along such lines the nineteenth century witnessed nothing 
less than a revolution, a completely new start in biblical study, such 
that all the remarkable accomplishments of our own time, which period- 
ically astonish us, are but superstructure on the foundations firmly laid 
a hundred years ago. 

The time with which my personal survey begins was one of great 
confidence and such eager expectation as notable attainment always 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 30, 1958, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

t I acknowledge gratefully the constructive criticism provided during the prepara- 
tion of this paper by Professor Fred D. Gealy, of Southern Methodist University, and 
Professor Edward C. Hobbs, of Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Obviously 
neither is to be held responsible, however, for views that still others will wish to 
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engenders. It is sobering to reflect now on what has happened to the 
alleged ‘‘assured results’’ in which scholars then felt stirrings of pride. 
One thing at least is certain: the future will deal no more kindly with 
our self-assurance. And are we then driven to conclude that all scholarly 
‘certitude is no more than a mute submission to the Zeitgeist, created 
through forces of which we need not stop to attempt an analysis but 
certainly are beyond determination by any of us? 

In any case, we have even yet learned but imperfectly that scholarly 
conclusions are only opinion — disciplined and informed opinion, it is 
to be hoped, but still opinion. Per se, it is negligible. Nor does it take 
on cogency through a series of illustrious names that may be attached 
to it. Truth is not determined by counting noses, however aristocratic 
those noses may be, but by careful toil in service of sound methods. 
At the risk of triteness, it is relevant to mention that such methods, 
presented in most bald simplicity, consist of just two elements, a mastery 
of relevant facts and a delicately balanced and rigorous judgment to 
decide the meaning and significance of those facts. Yet how far these 
fall short of an objective rule of thumb which will inerrantly produce 
truth becomes apparent from a rhetorical question and a comment. 
How does one secure an endowment of such good judgment, if not so 
blessed by nature? High worth attaches to certain standard guides 
and restraints; also experience brings some development. But ultimately 
the thing cannot be created. Then, in biblical research the facts are not 
all available — and they never will be! Each archeological discovery 
which through recent years has periodically astonished us carries its 
reverse implication, how deficient was our prior knowledge, and how 
deficient that of the present for lack of what the incalculable discoveries 
of the future will yet reveal! 

At this point we join hands with our colleagues in every area where 
‘the border of light with darkness is being steadily pushed back. It is 
routine to comment that the overpowering mass of knowledge attained 
in, say, the past hundred and fifty years has functioned to demonstrate 
our immense human ignorance. We know only a few things in a vast 
universe that becomes steadily more mysterious with each new, far 
glimpse into its profundity; we ourselves and our farthest-ranging 
intellectual search are but broken lights of an infinite Reality. Schol- 
arship leaves no ground for personal pride. (Can there be anything 
more pathetically ludicrous than an arrogant scholar? Alas, the spectacle 
is not unknown!) On the contrary the scholar’s predicament compels 
him to a profound humility, even a tempered agnosticism. No phrase 
better befits his tongue than the honest confession, ‘I do not know.” 
Cf necessity all his conclusions are tentative and contingent. It is as 
though he underwrote his every decision with the reservation, ‘Such 
evidence as I now possess — and it is incomplete — leads me to this 
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view, but I stand ready and eager to change it as soon as new evidence 
makes this desirable.” i 

A pessimistic result, it may appear; but the scholar will retort, ‘‘Not 
pessimistic; only realistic.” For the fact is that in spite of such obstacles 
and the inadequacies of the human mind, we can and do find truth — 
doubtless a relative, and certainly a very limited truth, but such as is 
adequate for daily life and converse. 

In more cheerful mood, it is relevant to point out that the schol- 
arship of fifty years ago has by no means been superseded. In reality 
its results, modified and restrained, are basic to our entire activity of 
today.? But even if it were not so, even if every conclusion so confidently 
put forward were swept away, it would yet remain that the period was 
one of the great epochs of biblical study and made permanent contribu- 
tion to the advance of our work. First, in a brilliant demonstration of 
sound scholarly procedure, along the lines just now indicated, and the 
indelible impress that whatever else may arise this is a sine qua non. 
Second, and closely related, was the entire implication of emphasis 
upon the literal method in interpretation of the Scriptures; that is, the 
first responsibility of the exegete, wherever else he may go in the sequel, 
is to determine as exactly as possible just what the biblical writer actually 
meant; it is not mere parti pris that leads one to regard the great advances 
of these intervening years in literary, historical, and archeological re- 
search as merely subscript to this use and purpose. Then, comparable 
in importance was the demonstrated result that the Bible itself is our 
first and altogether best source for study of the Bible; not the necessities 
of modern theology, not the dictum of tradition, nor any clever idea 
which the current vogue may devise, but the Bible itself with whatever 
we can make of it by all best known procedures is alone to tell us what 
the Bible is and what it means. 

It is tempting to turn aside for a sketch of the kaleidoscopic vogues 
and moods of the passing years. But we must press on, yielding to 
allurement only to the extent of commenting that in their fads, foibles, 
and follies, scholars are just as human as the members of any small 
town gossip association! It would be no great task to illustrate this 
from the lingo and novelties that pass current among us at this day. 

The changes which two generations have witnessed do not all consist 
of an accumulation of knowledge, which indeed has been impressive; 
changes in temper have been even more significant. Probably first 
among them, but still on this critical side of our work, has been the 
realization that the Bible, while certainly one of the great historic 
documents to come out of the ancient world, yet is historic in a quite 
different sense from what we then supposed. It gives us not the objective 


2 This was well presented in the symposium of the 1957 meeting of the Society, 
JBL, LXXVII (1958), 18-38. 
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event — indeed we have come to see that all history writing is filtered 
through the prejudices and purposes of the historian — but a certain 
‘understanding of particular events on the part of Israel and the church. 
This is not to invalidate historic research but only to introduce another 
element inito it along with a necessary caution. For to illustrate through 
a single one of the contentious issues involved: unless a clear relationship 
between the historic Jesus and the Christ of faith can be established by 
objective evidence such that, while doubtless less than strict historical 
method might demand, yet possesses demonstrable validity, then 
nineteen centuries of the church’s discussion of the Incarnation becomes 
so much mistaken babble. 

However, it is outside our critical research that the most apparent 
change in our mood and interest has been manifest — in the phenomenal 
and diverse activity that goes on under the name of biblical theology. 
To set it in proper perspective, we must recognize that we are still in 
the critical age, in the sense that the great bulk of our activity is engrossed 
in interests that were in the foreground fifty years ago. This is readily 
apparent from examination of our Journal, and the programmes of our 
meetings and those of other great biblical societies. Even so, change 
has occurred, amounting almost to a revolution; and like all revolutions 
it elicits pronounced emotional response. There can be no doubt that 
it is an expression, and in some degree a source of the rightward mood 
of the present which manifests itself variously all the way from a mild 
conservatism to blatant reaction. Its cause, while frequently (and very 
dubiously) explained has never been satisfactorily analyzed. For it is 
all too glib to claim that its essence means personal confrontation with 
the biblical oracles or the effort to disclose the biblical relevance, religious 
or ethical, for the life of today’ — all this is very familiar; if one may 
use a pejorative of matters so serious, it is trite. Precisely this was the 
concern of the critical age, from which the theological movement would 
dissociate its genius. The scholars of that time were stirred by a vision 
of the vitalizing power of the Bible stripped of the accretions of the 
centuries and presented in its pristine freshness. That they were right 
is evident, for those who know the period, in the profound and far- 
reaching impact of the teaching of men who, some today may charge, 
were engrossed in facts. The point too easily overlooked is that those 
facts related to a very great creative episode in the long human story. 

Every novel movement is prone to excess; and this revived biblical 
theology is no exception.’ Frequently it arrives only at superficiality 


3 The interrelation of biblical and systematic theology at this point was well pre- 
sented by Otto Piper, JBR, XXV (1957), 111. : 

4 Cf. H. E. Fosdick, The Living of these Days (1956), pp. 62-67. 

5 I said more about this in my article, “The Study of Israel's Religion,” VT, VII 
(1957), 115-26. 
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when attempting edification, and in the interest of relevance exhumes 
old errors we had supposed long-since deep buried. One of its astonishing 
expressions has been a reversal to typology, which employed probably 
in its most extreme form by Wilhelm Vischer® and variously noted by 
others, has recently found approval, after considered examination, by 
one of our colleagues’ (I suppose I might say), an honorary member of 
our Society, Walther Eichrodt, an association in which I presume every 
one of us feels personally honored. 

Whatever one’s initial surprise, it will soon become apparent that 
Eichrodt is far from advocating a return to crass medievalism. He 
dissociates his typology from allegory; further it is not a revival of the 
methods of NT writers, for our understanding of history is remote from 
theirs. Typology relates only to the correspondence of the central 
historic realities of OT revelation to that of the NT. It is eschatological, 
concerned with the designs of God foreshadowed in the OT but steadily 
converging in lines that find their culmination in Jesus Christ and the 
church. In a term which he employs much, it is heilsgeschichtliche 
exegesis; and in its restricted and proper function is a highly useful tool 
of the exegete. Indeed he actually describes it as indispensable (unentbehr- 
lich) and quotes a phrase from Baumgirtel to enforce the view that 
otherwise we stand ‘without a key before the Word of God.” 

This hurried summary does much less than justice to the earnestness 
and force of Eichrodt’s presentation, yet it will suffice for a few com- 
ments. That the thing is wrong in genesis and being there can be not 
the least doubt. It is not exegesis at all, which surely consists in ‘“‘leading 
out’’ into understanding the thought of the author. OT writers did not 
think in these terms at all; the most that Eichrodt himself will claim is 
that they manifest at times something similar and one passage comes 
close to the actuality. The NT is a different matter; but there sound 
exegesis takes us only as far as the authors went, not into similar excur- 
sions of our own. The objection is not unknown to Eichrodt; his em- 
inently sound rejoinder, that interpretation demands setting literature 
in its entire historic context, we shall approach from a different direction 
in a moment. Here it is relevant to remark that we are surely in sad 
plight if the unity of the Bible in its great themes of a transcendent God, 
his self-disclosure, and his designs for sinful and needy man cannot be 
demonstrated by sound literary and historical methods but must depend 
on clever devices of ingenuity. Deplorable, also, is our situation if with 
all sound methods of interpretation we yet ‘‘stand without a key before 
the Word of God.” 


6 The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (1949). 
7 “Ist die typologische Exegese sachgemiasse Exegese?”’ VT Supplement, IV (1957), 
161-80. 
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Neither is typology a proper exercise in biblical theology but, as 
Eichrodt elsewhere expresses his interest, a way of subordinating this 
to the service of Christian dogma.* In reality it is a homiletic, not a 
hermeneutic, study of the Bible. Old preacher that I am, it is highly 
improbable I seek to disparage this concern; but he who follows it must 
realize clearly what he is doing and refrain from the confused mingling 
of diverse disciplines that has found too rich expression in the theological 
movement. 

A further confusion in Eichrodt’s presentation relates to his favored 
word Heilsgeschichte, which indeed has served with many other:scholars 
precisely this function of distorting biblical scholarship. Certainly there 
is a historic reality corresponding to the term; there is a history of God’s 
self-revelation in his dealings with men, and if one wishes to call it 
Heilsgeschichte, there can be no great objection. But we must quibble 
very seriously over the narrow scope which its proponents uniformly give 
it. The only true Heilsgeschichte is Weltgeschichte, the entire process of 
the numberless ages through which ‘‘the redemptive forces of the uni- 
verse’’ have slowly, and as yet very imperfectly, won man away from his 
beastly impulses toward the path that leads upward to the perfect day. 
In this universal working of God for man’s redemption, the brief interval 
of the history of Israel and the early church is to be appraised, not 
quantitatively, but as the moment when a revolutionary realization of 
this ‘‘salvation’’ came to classic expression. 

However, we must concede that Eichrodt has succeeded in an un- 
sought, though necessary result. He has brought to focus the need for 
a clarification of the function and proper limits of biblical scholarship 
and, in particular, the relationships between the two Testaments and of 
both together to theological research. Here is the issue that has confused 
not a little of this movement since its revival. Instead of clarifying, 
Eichrodt has merely succumbed to the confusion. 

It would bring a breath of freshness to this activity if all engaged in 
it would keep in mind that the biblical scholar stands by inherent right 
in the place of first authority. The prime question is not what the 
theologian may wish or say, or what the immensity of modern thought 
may induce; the essential matter is what do we find, by all the best pro- 
cedures we can employ, to be the teaching of the Bible. What is not 
biblical, in this sense, is not Christian, however ingenious it may be — 
and I suppose one might equally deny that it is Jewish. When the Bible 
speaks the theologian must attend, and he must revise his conclusions, if 
so dictated. Is this a platitude? Yet much writing and thinking seems to 
proceed on the opposite principle. We witness, ad nauseam, the spec- 
tacle of the biblical scholar standing, hat in hand, at the door of the 


* Theologie des Alten Testaments (1933-39), pp. 1-5. 
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theologian imploring that a few crumbs, perhaps of verbiage, may fall 
into his beggar’s bowl! 

Then too, if I may dismiss summarily a very complex and contentious 
question, we are not theologians, in the specialized sense of that word ;9 
primarily we are historians. To blur this basic distinction results only 
in frustration, and robs the total of scholarship, general as well as reli- 
gious, of the contribution which no one but we can provide. Our func- 
tion, for which we have been trained, on which our entire activity 
converges, is to tell as accurately and fully as possible just what happened, 
and what was understood about that happening and its meaning for 
man’s life, in those centuries cf the ancient world which were so determi- 
native for the course of the human career. But this is not to reinstate the 
finality of facts, which is erroneously attributed to the critical age. It is 
no narrow scope of history that engages us, but history in all its ramifica- 
tions: certainly objective occurrence, but even more what was said and 
thought and — here is the important matter — felt; in other words, the 
total of the faith and practice of Israel and of the early church. Our task 
is to tell that, let the results be what they may. It will bring us inevitably 
close to the theological thinking of our time; and the nature of the Bible 
is such that every biblical scholar becomes in some measure an amateur 
theologian, and many have let us to become professionals of high stand- 
ing. Yet since the seamless garment of human intellectual activity must 
be torn asunder, a line is necessarily drawn setting biblical scholarship 
apart, however fuzzy that line must remain. Our position is analogous 
to that of the historian of ancient Greece, whose subject matter quickens 
his interest in the course of philosophy right into the present, yet he must 
remember that he is a historian of a classic fragment of ancient time. 

However, it is freely admitted that none of this comes to effective 
grips with the essence of Eichrodt’s position. I suppose it was inevitable 
that soon or late he would arrive at enunciation of the scholar’s presup- 
positions and the results that flow from them: that hoary platitude which 
for a generation has been serving overtime to produce, as the bard of 
Avon might have said, a ‘‘deal”’ of pallid, sanctimonious nothingnesses! 
Certainly every scholar has presuppositions, or a bias, if one prefers the 
word; it is so axiomatic that we grow weary of this laboring of the 
obvious. But there is no reason to elevate it into a cosmic finality, or to 
excuse the nonsense he may utter on the basis that it is in line with his 
presuppositions. Our prejudices are a dead weight of our past against 
which every honest scholar must struggle with might and main while he 
tries desperately to see truth as it is. The objective of scholarship is 
truth, not the glorification of our individual inadequacies, however 
sanctified they may be. The worth and significance of a Society such as 


9 So too Krister Stendahl, JBL, LXXVII (1958), 33. 
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this one to which we are proud to belong, is that coming together to tell 
of our investigations we unconsciously declare our biases and throw them 
open to the equally deep-based ones of our colleagues, until one cancels 
out the other, and collectively we take a step toward ultimate truth. 

Eichrodt writes as a devout Christian who finds no need of apology 
for seeing the culmination of OT revelation in Jesus Christ. Indeed he 
says this is the difference between Christian and Jewish exegesis. Is it? 
Or is it the difference between.Christian and Jewish dogma and dogmatic 
approach to the Scriptures? In all seriousness I ask a question which 
apparently is already answered in the deliberations of this Society 
through many years: Is there, or should there be any difference between 
Jewish and Christian exegesis? Is not the Jewish scholar every whit as 
competent to apprehend truth as his Christian colleague? And vice 
versa??? 

Somewhere about this point we come to the core of the confusion 
that has dogged biblical theology since its newer inception — for just that 
is my charge and the point I am seeking to make in this hurried survey: 
it has in a confused way thrown together matters which are quite diverse 
and has failed to discriminate when this was vital — and all in service of 
a tolerant pietistic mood such as Job charged against his friends (Job 
13 4-12). Eichrodt does not advance the equally hoary platitude that 
faith is a means to know!ledge, but his thought is close to it. Is faith a 
means to knowledge of the New York Underground system? Is it a 
means to knowledge of your friend? To both questions the answer is, Yes; 
but in neither does faith function as a mystic apprehension. Instead, its 
value is in taking one to the point where normal cognitive processes car 
set in and attain demonstrable knowledge. It is not otherwise in matters 
such as we are discussing. Differences of faith are important, but their 
appraisal relative to scholarly work demands much more penetrating 
thinking than the sort of thing with which we have been generously 
burdened ‘through many years. The essential matter is not the con- 
fessional faith of the exegete but his competence as a scholar and his 
ability to arrive at sound results." I am by no means indifferent to the 


10 Tf I interpret correctly Father John L. McKenzie (‘‘Problems of Hermeneutics 
in Roman Catholic Exegesis,”” JBL, LX XVII, 197-204) typology is in very dubious 
standing now even with Roman Catholic biblical scholars. 

™ Professor Hobbs has drawn my attention to Bultmann’s discussion of ‘The 
Problem of Hermeneutics” (Essays Philosophical and Theological [1955], pp. 234-61), 
and to this passage in his Kerugma und Mythos, III (1954), 53-55: 


Now certainly such methodical understanding is not possible if the possibility of 
a understanding is not present in the investigator —i.e., if he does not 

ave a basic, understanding, existential relationship with the matter of the text 
he is going to interpret. Therefore, if he wants to show what the text considers 
good and evil, true and false, etc., he can do this only if being good and bad, true 
and false, etc., are existential possibilities for him. But this in no way hinders him 
from suspending his own valuations in his interpretation, that is, keeping them 
under question. 
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values which Eichrodt seems ultimately to mean; that whole large area 
is of supreme importance. The question rather is how biblical scholarship 
properly serves them, and in what disciplines the total dedication of 
one’s activities properly falls. If Eichrodt wishes to introduce typology 
as a department of Christian dogmatics, well and good; that is an issue 
for the dogmatists; he, or anyone else so disposed, has yet to show that 
it belongs in biblical research. 

I make no claim to extra-sensory perception, yet for some moments 
past I have almost felt some of you saying in your heart (to use a good 
OT phrase), ‘‘Historicism! Why he hasn’t learned a thing in thirty years.”’ 
Good; such critical response is a proper function of a scholarly society! 
I do ask, however, that I shall not be charged with views I have never 
held, or have fathered on me things I am not now saying. In an effort 
to make clear just what I mean, may I have reccurse to a specific body 
of literature? The Servant Songs would, I believe, fali within Eichrodt’s 
definitions and restrictions; I presume he would see here a “‘type”’ of 
Christ. And possibly you ask, Why not? What else do I propose? 

' Happily I go a considerable distance with him, granted I correctly 
understand him. The OT scholar must set these poems in their historic 
environment and by all best resources available determine so far as 
possible just what their author (or authors) had in mind in composing 
them, whether that leads him to any one of the individual interpretations, 
the more recent messianic views, or some sort of collective solution — 
it does not matter, but only that the answer espoused shall have been 
reached by strictly sound methods. In that period, then, and relevant 
to such conditions the Songs said thus and so, and their contribution to 
Israel’s faith and practice was this and that. Arrived here, the task of 
the exegete, in the most strict sense of the word, is complete; the meaning 
of the Songs has been “‘Ied out,”’ in the diverse meanings of that word 
“meaning.’’ Yet the scholar must take seriously the alleged story of the 
man who in a tumbril on his way to the guillotine during the French 
Revolution complained, “It is too bad to cut off my head; I want to 
see how this comes out.”’ The scholar must not cut off his own head! 
Exegesis may here be complete, but certainly full interpretation is not. 
I am happy to take another step with Eichrodt; one does not fully under- 
stand the Servant Songs until he follows them down the centuries 
inquiring what has been their interpretation in terms of impact upon 
succeeding ages. And no one, whatever his religious presuppositions, can 
do this without taking account of Jesus of Nazareth and the early church. 
As a Christian believer he may, if so disposed, assert that Christ is the 
real meaning, that in him revelation reaches its culmination. But most 
emphatically as an OT scholar, he must not. Nor is he justified in doing 
so if his specialty lies in NT; his task then is rather to examine with all 
possible evidence whether the historic Jesus was a figure of the sort 
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presented in the Songs. His next step is easier, for certainly such was the 
faith of the church. He carries responsibility to demonstrate his con- 
clusions relative to these matters. But when he moves into personal 
appraisal, he goes beyond his special competence. This is not to say 
that the historian may not pass judgment; on the contrary he must, if 
his history is to be more than a dull chronicle. But in doing so he invokes 
more than his training and experience as a historian; he speaks as an 
intelligent and well-informed man of his times. Out of the total of the 
forces that have made him, he presumes to say that this or that is good 
or bad. The biblical scholar may confess, if he so wishes, that the faith 
of the nascent church is also his faith. But if he takes the short further 
step of asserting that it is true, he speaks no longer in his role of biblical 
scholar. To claim that Jesus Christ is the culmination of the whole great 
process of divine revelation entails a disciplined understanding of what 
revelation is, besides a familiarity with the immense field of history of 
religions, and considerable experience in handling philosophic and theo- 
logical problems. Doubtless each of us has found an answer for himself; 
that is well and good, provided we see clearly that our biblical scholarship 
plays only a minor role in the appraisal and has little worth in authen- 
ticating it. 

Eichrodt’s argument requires us to go just a little farther. How 
would the result just now sketched differ for the Jewish scholar? Since 
I am not a member of the Jewish community, I do not feel competent to 
answer; but there is a considerable bulk of relevant literature by Jewish 
writers; it will suffice to refer only to the thoughtful studies of our 
colleagues Sheldon Blank,” Harry Orlinsky,“ and Samuel Sandmel."4 
They deal competently with the facts. No basic difference of method 
or result is discernible here that may be tabbed characteristically Jewish 
or on the other hand Christian. However, the varying bulk and cogency 
of evidence available to the biblical scholar entails that our conclusions 
range all across the area from somewhat well-attested views to perhaps 
plausible, informed guesses. In this latter direction it is inevitable that 
the scholar’s preferences will express themselves; they may produce a 
Jewish or Christian complexion. But this marginal region is incidental 
and of minor significance for the serious scholar who steadily holds his 
work up to self-criticism. In its central part, where he deals with evi- 
dence sufficient for an argued conclusion, there will and can be no 
distinction between Jewish and Christian exegesis of the meaning of the 
Servant Songs. But to follow down the centuries, as we have noted, is a 
valid part of interpretation: it is obvious that the career of Jesus and the 


11 Prophetic Faith in Isaiah (1958). 
13 Ancient Israel (1945). 
4 A Jewish Understanding of the New Testament (1956). 
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rise of the church lack for the Jew the emotional stirring they possess 
for the Christian. But it is no more the function of the Jewish biblical 
scholar, qua biblical scholar, to deal with the ultimate truth entailed than 
it is of his Christian colleague. On the other hand he is in position to cite 
incidents from the long course of Jewish history which seem to be the 
working out of the revelation granted in the Servant Songs. There, I 
believe, is the difference of treatment of these passages by Jewish and 
Christian scholars: certainly not, so far as they are true to their scholarly 
responsibility, in their search for the original meaning, but only in the 
sequel. It is totally diverse from that invoked by Eichrodt, and can 
perhaps be adequately summarized as difference of emotional reaction 
and of subsequent illustration. 

I cannot believe that any of you is objecting that this, as an example 
of what I have called the historical function of the biblical scholar, still 
falls short of the admittedly important results that are emphasized as 
the objectives of the theological movement. For to do so would be to 
confess a preference for pietistic phrases rather than the realities of 
divine relation. How does that wonderful thing come about? Certainly 
there is no method to assure that the words of the Bible will strike 
through the coldness of our hearts and work their age-old miracle. The 
“theologian,” just as the biblical historian, can do no more than present 
the realities of the ancient revelation; from there onward it is all a ques- 
tion of what happens in the individual consciousness — neither theologian 
nor historian can do more. If the vision in the Servant Songs fails to 
stir us, then we may well confess our full share of human depravity. 
True, the stirring may be assisted by various devices of emotional 
exposition. But this is precisely the point | am making; exactly there the 
activity becomes homiletic, not hermeneutic. Numbers of great biblical 
scholars have been preachers, and we wish devoutly that all preachers 
were biblical scholars. Yet the two roles are distinct. 

It is hoped that my criticisms of excesses, as I believe them to be, in 
the biblical theology of the past score of years will not be equated with 
total disparagement. I would be last to wish a return to the aridity I 
knew in the 20’s and 30’s. It is sometimes said that the critical age 
erred in that it stopped just where it was ready to begin. When all the 
historical orientation was done and the literary questions dealt with 
(which too often meant analysis into absurd snippets), there still re- 
mained the Bible in all its greatness and transforming power. Such a 
charge may be fitting, if leveled against second — or was it third? — 
generation critics, mere camp followers like myself, who came on the field 
of battle to strip the slain but were often troubled only remotely by the 
agony of soul exacted from the protagonists. But when directed toward 
the great figures of the movement, the charges merely declare an igno- 
rance of the history of our common activity. Those men were deeply 
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aware of the significance of what they were doing and worked under a 
concern for the riches of biblical meaning unlocked by their discoveries. 
This is so fully apparent from their publications as to call here for no 
documentation. Happily we are again awake to the supreme matters 
that undergird our work. 

The theological movement has been nct so much the cause as the 
expression of this awakening. It has contributed no new method to our 
investigations; the tried and proven procedures of the critical age are 
still basic and indispensable. It has enriched us with a considerable bulk 
of first rate studies, among which one may mention, merely as illustration, 
Bultmann’s'’ and van Imschoot’s’ ‘theologies’; it has provided some 
valid insights, though far less than apparently supposed by some en- 
grossed in it while too slightly familiar with the mood and thought of 
the great critical age. For all such, whatever their bulk, we must be 
grateful. In addition it has created much novel verbiage that deceives 
its proponents into supposing a new term, for what had always been 
known, to be a new discovery. Doubtless some of this also must rank as 
gain; doubtless time makes ancient words, also, uncouth. Still truth is 
supreme, and it is best served by clear distinction between words and 


essence. 
Beyond these the great worth of the theological movement has been 
in reminding us constantly of the immense area of meaning and sig- 


nificance that lies beyond the accumulation of facts. The biblical scholar 
may never forget that he works, not just in an ancient literature, but in 
Bible. His results become sterile when he ignores the sobering reality that 
he deals with ancient people who believed they recognized the activity of 
God in human life, individual and corporate, and that thisbelief was a 
creative power which induced a profound turning point in the long 
millennia of man’s career. In a deep and sobering sense we have come 
very humbly, let us hope, to a realization that to us as biblical scholars, 
not exclusively but in a special way and for a special purpose, there have 
been “‘committed the oracles of God.’’. 


%8 Theology of the New Testament (Eng. trans., 1951-55). 
%6 Théologie de l’ Ancien Testament (1954). 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STUDY OF 
THE TEXT OF THE BIBLE 


On December 29, 1958, at the Annual Meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar 
in New York City, three papers were read, by Bruce M. Metzger, Patrick W. Skehan, and 
Harry M. Orlinsky, dealing with recent developments in the text-critical study of the Bible, 
and covering in summary but authoritative form the present state of research in this field, 
including the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and the New Testament. At the request of the 
Editor, and by agreement among the contributors, the papers are published herewith, sub- 
stantially as they were delivered, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
OF NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The following brief survey is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
recent discoveries of NT MSS, and the other dealing with recent investi- 
gations which bear on the transmission and textual analysis of the text 
of the NT. The word “recent” as used here refers to discoveries and 
investigations made public during 1958. 


I 


Though they have not received the same amount of publicity as 
certain of the Qumran discoveries, several NT MSS of the greatest 
importance have come to light during the last twelve months. Perhaps 
the most welcome of all the finds is the acquisition of twenty-six Greek 
papyrus fragments of the last eight chapters of the Fourth Gospel. These 
belong to Papyrus Bodmer II (now assigned the number $), the first 
part of which Victor Martin, professor of classical philology at the 
University of Geneva, published in 1956.t At that time regret was felt 


* Among the thirty or so notices and articles bearing upon 9 which have appeared 
thus far, the following may be singled out as of special significance: Kurt Aland, ‘‘Papy- 
rus Bodmer II. Ein erster Bericht,” Theologische Literaturzeittung, LXXXII (1957), 
161-83; M.-E. Boismard, ‘‘Le Papyrus Bodmer II,” Revue biblique, LX XIV (1957), 
363-98; F. V. Filson, ‘‘A New Papyrus Manuscript of the Gospel of John,” Biblical 
Archaeologist, XX (1957), 54-63; A. F. J. Klijn, ‘Papyrus Bodmer II (John i-xiv) and 
the Text of Egypt,’’ New Testament Studies, III (1957), 327-34; Martin H. Scharle- 
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by many that this earliest extant copy of any considerable part of the 
Greek NT broke off in the midst of the fourteenth chapter of John. 
Happily, however, portions of each of the remaining chapters of John 
from the same codex have now been published.?, Though one could wish 
that so early a MS as this (it appears to date from about a. D. 200) were 
preserved in its entirety, one can be grateful that so much has escaped 
the ravages of time. From the newly published fragments one observes 
that the entire codex origina!ly contained 154 pages, thus differing con- 
siderably from the estimate of 146 pages which Martin had made on the 
basis of the number of pages in the first part of the codex. What Martin 
could not have known in making his original computation was the 
erratic manner in which the scribe began to write in the latter part of the 
manuscript. Here the amount of text which is placed on successive pages 
varies quite unexpectedly. 

Several other discoveries, hardly less important in their way than that 
of $, involve the Coptic version of the Bible. One of these is another 
of the Bodmer MSS, which, as it happens, also contains the Gospel of 
John, as well as the opening chapters of Genesis, in the Bohairic dialect. 
The codex comprises 52 pages, each measuring about 23.25 cm. in height 
by about 16.5 cm. in width. Though the first few folios are badly dam- 
aged, beginning at about the middle of the fourth chapter of John the 
text is much better preserved. It is of interest that passages which 
textual scholars have previously recognized as critically suspect (such 
as the statement regarding the angel moving the water in John 5 3-4, 
and the pericope de adultera, 7 5s3—8 11) are not present in this MS. 

The editor, Pasteur Kasser at Combas-par-Fontanés (Gard), is in- 
clined to date this codex in the fourth century. When it is recalled that 
at the beginning of the twentieth century several scholars were of the 
opinion that the Bohairic version was made in the seventh or even the 
eighth century (such was the opinion, e. g., of Forbes Robinson, Burkitt, 
Leipoldt, and Baumstark), the importance of this new discovery is hard 
to overestimate. Even though it should turn out that subsequent inves- 
tigation would modify somewhat this early dating of Papyrus Bodmer III, 


mann, ‘Papyrus Sixty-six,’’ Concordia Theological Monthly, XXVIII (1957), 573-78; 
E. J. Smothers, ‘‘Papyrus Bodmer II. An Early Codex of St. John,” Theological Studies, 
XVIII (1957), 434-41, and ‘‘Two Readings in Papyrus Bodmer II,” Harvard Theological 
Review, LI (1958), 109-22; John J. Collins, “Papyrus Bodmer II,’’ Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, XX (1958), 281-89; and Heinrich Zimmermann, “‘Papyrus Bodmer II und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte des Johannes-Evangeliums,” Biblische Zeitschrift, 
N. F. II (1958), 214-43. 

2 Victor Martin (ed.), Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément; Evangile de Jean, chap. 14-21 
(Cologny-Geneva, 1958). 

3 Rodolphe Kasser (ed.), Papyrus Bodmer III, Evangile de Jean et Genése I-IV, 2 
en bohairique (Corpus scriptorum christianorum ortentalium, Vol. 177 [the text], and 
Vol 178 [French translation]; Louvain, 1958). 
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it will doubtless retain its interest for the Coptist, because of the paucity 
of early Bohairic MSS. In fact, besides this codex only two other literary 
documents written in Bohairic, or semi-Bohairic, are known to come from 
a date prior to the ninth century (one is Papyrus Michigan 926 and the 
other a parchment fragment from Bala’izah).‘ 

After discussing the linguistic features of the codex, the editor con- 
cludes that the MS did not come from a scriptorium, but is a private copy. 
The mixture of lexical and grammatical phenomena of the text are best 
explained, Kasser suggests, by assuming that someone who spoke 
Bohairic, but was not well acquainted with its orthography, prepared 
the text from an exemplar written in archaic Sahidic. 

One of the most puzzling features of the codex is the marked change of 
script on (only) the verso of folio 28, which contains John 7 s1-s2 and 
8 12-16. Not only is the hand different from that in the rest of the codex, 
but the orthography is noticeably more correct on this page than it is 
elsewhere in the codex. Furthermore, according to Kasser the style of 
script of this portion resembles that of medieval MSS. These phenomena 
prompt many questions which are easier to ask than to answer. Was this 
one page left blank originally, to be filled in at a much later date; and if 
so, why? 

The other Coptic MS referred to above is in the collection of papyri 
in the library of the University of Mississippi. In a report read before 
the International Congress of Papyrologists, held in Oslo last August, 
William H. Willis of the University of Mississippi described recent acqui- 
sitions of Greek and Coptic papyri.s Among the latter is a papyrus MS, 
called the Crosby Codex, which originally consisted of 68 leaves or 136 
pages, of which 52 leaves or 104 consecutive pages are extant. According 
to Willis’ report, “It is the earliest well-preserved single-quire codex 
which has yet been found.” 

The MS contains a miscellaneous assortment of documents written 
in the Sahidic dialect. The first extant text is that of the treatise on the 
Passover by Melito, the bishop of Sardis in the latter part of the second 
century. Here and there it supplements the fragmentary Greek text of 
Melito, published by Campbell Bonner in 1940. The next document in 
the codex is an account of the martyrdom of the Maccabean mother 
with her seven sons under Antiochus Epiphanes, as told in II Macc 
5 27—7 41. This is followed by the text of I Peter, of which more will be 


4See E. M. Husselman, “A Bokairic School Text on Papyrus,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, V1 (1947), 129-51. It contains a syllabary, a list of biblical names, and 
the text of Rom 1 1-8, 13-15 and of John 11. The parchment fragment in semi-Bohairic 
contains the text of Phil 3 1»—4 3; see Paul E. Kahle [Jr.], Bala’izah, I (London, 1954), 
377-80. 

5 Through the kindness of Professor Willis the present writer was permitted to 
see a cabon copy of his report, which will appear in the published volume of the Acta 
of the Congress, to be edited by Leiv Amundsen. 
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said below. The fourth work in the codex is a complete copy of the text 
of the Book of Jonah. This is followed by a portion of a homily, perhaps 
a sermon for Easter morning. 

It will be admitted that this codex contains a most unusual assort- 
ment of documents. What was its raison d’étre? Allen Cabaniss, a 
‘colleague of Willis at the University of Mississippi, has suggested that, 
in view of the widespread interpretation in the early church of Jonah’s 
experience as a type of the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and in view of the identification of I Peter by some scholars (most 
recently by F. L. Cross) as a Paschal liturgy, it is possible that this MS 
may have been prepared as a lector’s book for use at a (pre-Nicene) 
Easter celebration. However this may be, what is of special interest to 
the textual scholar is the fact that this is apparently the only complete 
copy of I Peter in Sahidic known to exist. Furthermore, the importance 
of this unique codex is further enhanced by its early date. According to 
Willis, the MS appears to have been copied sometime during the third 
century and is “surely no later than the turn of the third and fourth 
centuries.”” If further research sustains this early dating, this Coptic 
text will be of exceedingly great significance, for (as Willis acknowl- 
edges), ‘‘To the present time I have found no earlier text of I Peter even 
in Greek.’’ 

One of the peculiarities of the Crosby Codex is the irregularity of the 
number of lines in a column of script, as well as the number of letters in 
a line. “The right hand column of a page often has one or two more 
lines than the left, but never the reverse.”” Finally, it should be men- 
tioned that both the title and the colophon of the text of I Peter read 
simply ‘‘The Epistle of Peter.’’ Does this mean, as Willis suggests, that the 
¢ompiler of this Paschal vade mecum knew of but one Epistle of Peter? 

One of the most exciting discoveries this past year was the identifica- 
tion of a Syriac MS containing part of the long-lost commentary of 
St. Ephraem on Tatian’s Diatessaron. In the nineteenth century so 
little was known of Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels that it was possible 
for some to deny that the Diatessaron ever existed. During the twentieth 
century the number of secondary sources of Tatian’s work has been 
multiplying, the most recent until now being the publication in 1951 of 
a Persian Harmony of the Gospels which rests on a Syriac Vorlage. Now, 
however, we shall have access to more or less extensive quotations from 
Tatian’s Diatessaron in the original Syriac. 

A MS recently acquired by Sir Chester Beatty of Dublin was dis- 


6 As is well known, B and x date from the fourth century. According to information 
which Ernest W. Saunders reported to the meeting of the Textual Criticism Seminar in 
December, 1958, the Bodmer Library has acquired a papyrus codex of the Greek text of 
I and II Peter, which dates from the third century. Saunders also reported that another 
unpublished Bodmer MS contains the Greek text of Melito’s Paschal homily. 
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covered by Cyril Moss of the British Museum to contain part of the 
works of Severus of Antioch followed by about three-fourths of Ephraem’s 
commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron.?’ Measuring about 9 inches high 
by about 514 wide, each page contains two columns in a beautiful 
Estrangela hand. In the opinion of Moss the MS was copied no later 
than about a. p. 500. It is, therefore, of a remarkably early date and 
promises to be of invaluable aid in recovering the text of the elusive 
Diatessaron. According to information which Moss told the present 
‘writer last September, a preliminary collation of the text with that of 
the Armenian version of Ephraem’s Commentary (which has been 
hitherto our only extensive witness to the text of the Commentary) 
reveals the presence in the Armenian of more than one instance of 
accidental doublets and omissions, introduced either by the Armenian 
translator and/or copyist. International scholarship will therefore await 
with eagerness the publication of this earliest and presumably most 
reliable witness to the Diatessaron. Fortunately the task of editing has 
been placed in the competent hands of Dom Louis Leloir, who pub- 
lished several years ago the Armenian version pf Ephraem’s Commentary, 
with a French translation.* As it happened, f@r several years prior to the 
discovery of the Beatty MS, Leloir had been collecting from the printed 
editions of Ephraem’s Syriac works all of that writer’s quotations from 


the gospels. These have now been published under the title L’Evangile 
d’Ephrem d’apres les oeuvres editées; recueil des textes,? and will be of 
permanent use in ascertaining how far Ephraem was accustomed to quote 
from the separate gospels and how far from the harmonized text. 


I] 


Besides the discovery of important ancient MSS of the NT, during 
the past year several investigations were completed which bear on various 
aspects of the transmission and textual analysis of the text of the NT. 

The much-studied Codex Bezae, which contains the Four Gospels and 
Acts, has received a thorough linguistic analysis at the hands of James 
D. Yoder, who made a detailed examination of the language of its Greek 
text as regards orthography, accidence, and syntax.’ The basis for the 
study was a complete concordance of the distinctive Greek text of the 
codex, which Yoder plans to publish in the near future. 


7See the announcement by R. J. Hayes in an article on ‘‘The Chester Beatty 
Library,” in The Book Collector (August, 1958), p. 256. 

8S. Ephrem. Commentaire de I'Evangile concordant. Version arménienne, éditée 
(Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium, Vol. 137 [Louvain, 1953]); traduite 
(CSCO, Vol. 145 [Louvain, 1954]). 

» CSCO, Vol. 180 (Louvain, 1958). 

10 ‘The Language of the Greek Variants of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis,” (1958, 
Th.D. dissertation on deposit in the Library of Princeton Theological Seminary). 
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The fruits of another doctoral dissertation, this one in a previously 
neglected area of textual studies, have been issued under the title The 
Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary.** The author, Harry 
M. Buck, Jr., who based his investigation on a composite collation of 
twenty-five lectionary MSS, concludes that this area of the Greek 
lectionary system had its origin in the fourth century, probably at 
Constantinope. As regards textual complexion, the Johannine portions 
of the lectionary appear to be more closely allied to the Caesarean text- 
type than to any other. ) 

A number of paleographical studies of interest to the biblical scholar 
were presented in the section devoted to Codicology at the Eleventh 
International Congress of Byzantinists, held at Munich in September, 
1958.% Among these the following may be mentioned here. 

Stig Y. Rudberg of Uppsala read a paper dealing with a hitherto 
unnoticed characteristic of the writing in parchment codices. Though 
innumerable scholars have examined and edited parchment MSS, ap- 
parently none of them had noticed that, although ruled in columns of a 
fixed width, the flesh-side of a sheet of parchment frequently contains 
more letters than does the hair-side. On the basis of an examination of a 
miscellaneous assortment of twenty codices, dating between the tenth 
and the sixteenth century, Rudberg discovered that some of them 
varied by as much as three per cent in the average number of letters on 
the hair-side and the flesh-side of the parchment. The rougher and less 
well prepared the surface of the parchment is, the greater the difference 
in the number of letters on the two sides; and the finer and smoother the 
surface of the parchment is, the smaller the difference in the number of 
letters on the two sides. . 

Perhaps the present writer may be permitted to mention here a 
paper that he presented to the Byzantinists’ Congress in which he sought 
to answer the question, ‘‘When did Ancient Scribes begin to use Writing 
Desks?’”’ On the basis of a considerable amount of various kinds of 
artistic evidence from antiquity, it was pointed out that prior to about 
the eighth century scribes are very seldom represented at work while 
sitting at a tabie or desk. If a scribe was making relatively brief notes, 
he would stand and hold the writing material in his left hand. If he had 
a longer task, such as the copying of an entire MS, he would sit, either on 
the ground or on a bench, and hold the writing material on his knees."3 


Being Vol. II, No. 4 of Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament 
(Chicago, 1958), edited by Prof. Allen Wikgren. 

12 These papers will be published in the Akten of the Congress, to be edited by 
Hans-Georg Beck. 

13 Contrary to the opinion generally held, the furniture from the Scriptorium at 
Qumran is not evidence for the use of writing desks in antiquity. The shape and dimen- 
sions of the so-called ‘‘table’’ (it is only twenty inches high and is slightly hollowed on 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that consideration of the posture of 
ancient scribes at work will not only assist the modern scholar to appreci- 
ate better the external factors which made strict accuracy in the tran- 
scription of MSS so difficult to attain, but will also help to correct 
certain erroneous reconstructions of the circumstances involved at 
the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. Thus, it is quite anach- 
ronistic for students to picture, say, ‘‘Matthew”’ writing at a large desk 
with copies of Mark, Q, M, and other special sources lying conveniently 
before him! 

Among the papers read in the section of the Byzantinist Congress 
devoted to Theology and Church History, two may be singled out as 
bearing on aspects of the textual criticism of the NT. 

The perplexing problem of the authorship of the Euthalian materials 
— those ‘“‘helps for the reader” which are found in many Greek MSS of 
the 'V 1 — was explored afresh by M. Bertram Hemmerdinger of Paris 
in paper entitled, ‘‘L’auteur de |’édition euthalienne.’”” The majority 
of MSS of the Euthalian materials identify their author as a certain 
Euthalius, while a minority attribute them to a certain Evagrius. Who 
was this Evagrius? A. Ehrhardt thought that he was Evagrius of Pontus 
(A. D. 346-99). On the other hand Kirsopp Lake suggested that it was 
Evagrius of Antioch, the friend of St. Jerome and translator of the 
legendary Life of St. Anthony into Latin. Hemmerdinger regards Lake’s 
identification as correct, but thinks that Lake’s arguments are far from 
decisive. In this paper he adduces other arguments which make the 
identification with Evagrius of Antioch much more certain than Lake 
was able to do. 

The question of the authenticity of the works in Greek which are 
attributed to St. Ephraem received attention from Madam Hemmer- 
dinger-Iliadou. Challenging the usual opinion, which has regarded these 
works as spurious, Madam Hemmerdinger sought to establish the 
essential authenticity of these texts by pointing out that they contain. 
not a few Diatessaric readings among their gospel quotations. One must 
await the publication of the full evidence to make a final decision on the 
matter, but irrespective of one’s judgment as to the authorship of the 
Greek Ephraem, it will be exceedingly useful to have available a collec- 
tion of Diatessaric readings found in this corpus of literature, thus 
supplementing Leloir’s collection of quotations in Syriac, mentioned 
above. 


the top) suggest that in reality it is a bench on which the scribes sat while writing. The 
so-called ‘‘bench,” less than a ten inches in height, is probably a footrest which the 
scribes used in order to raise their knees the higher while writing on them. For a more 
detailed examination of this matter, reference may be made to the author’s forthcoming 
article in Revue de Qumran, entitled ‘‘The Furniture in the Scriptorium at Qumran.” 
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This report may be brought to a close by referring to a document 
which, though not strictly a NT text, contains more than one hundred 
sayings attributed to Jesus, many of which have more or less close 
canonical parallels. In 1956 Pahor Labib, Director of the Coptic Museum 
in Cairo, published a facsimile edition of five of the thirteen Gnostic 
works which are contained in a papyrus codex from Nag-Hammadi.™ 
The MS, which Labib dates in the first half of the fourth century A. D., is 
written by several different scribes, partly in the Sahidic and partly in the 
sub-Akhmimic dialects. One of the five treatises is the Gospel of Thomas, 
which differs totally from the previously known Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas. In 1958 the veteran Coptist, Johannes Leipoldt, published a 
German translation of this newly found apocryphal gospel."s With 
the acquisition of a text containing so many hitherto unknown sayings 
attributed to Jesus, doubtless a fresh impetus will be given to scholarly 
research on the origin, elaboration, and transmission of the Agrapha. 


™% Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum at Old Cairo, Vol. I (Government 
Press, Cairo, 1956). This codex also contains a portion of a treatise which, in part, 
parallels the Evangelium Veritatis, ed. by Malinine, Puech, and Quispel (Ziirich, 1956) 
from the Jung Codex. Happily the lacuna of four pages (pp. 33-36) in the Jung Codex 
can be filled by material from the treatise edited by Labib; see Hans-Martin Schenke, 
“Die fehlenden Seiten des sog. Evangeliums der Wahrheit,”’ Theologische Literatur- 
seitung, LXXXIII (1958), 497-500. 

1s ‘Ein neues Evangelium? Das koptische Thomasevangelium tibersetzt und be- 
sprochen,” ibid., pp. 481-96. Leipoldt would date the MS about a. p. 500. Some 
months prior to the publication of Leipoldt’s complete translation, nearly forty of the 
Agrapha were rendered into Latin by Gerard Garitte in Le Muséon, LXX (1957), 59-73. 
In a subsequent article Garitte provides the Coptic text of eight of the ‘Parables of the 
Kingdom” attributed to Jesus in the same apocryphal gospel, and Msgr. Lucien Cerfaux 
supplies a commentary, ibid., pp. 307-27. 
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QUMRAN AND THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT TEXT STUDIES: THE 
MASORETIC TEXT 


PATRICK W. SKEHAN 


CATHOLI® UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


I. The present state of Qumran studies with respect to the OT text 
may be defined in terms of the relevant chapter (pp. 120-45) in F. M. 
Cross, Jr.’s The Ancient Library of Qumran; with this the present writer 
is in broad agreement. One qualification to this would be with respect to 
solving the origins of such recensionally different forms of text as we may 
have or suspect, on the basis of geographically distinct origins (Egypt, 
Babylonia, etc.); there are perhaps too many intangibles (cf. now CBQ, 
XXI [1959], 77). The most notable specific fact documented for the 
first time by Cross is the existence in Hebrew at Qumran (in 4Q Jer?) of 
the short recension of Jeremiah which underlies the LXX form of that 
book. In general, future estimates of the various recensions of individual 
books of the OT (Masoretic, Septuagintal, Samaritan, ...) will have to 
take into account the data and the inferences presented by Cross, and 


the eventual further publication of the Qumran texts which support them. 


II. The Qumran period and the Qumran texts fall just prior to the 
final stabilization and the general acceptance within the Palestinian 
Jewish community of the consonantal text which we characterize, with 
its later apparatus, as the Masoretic Text. To discuss the MT at this 
period is to affirm that it exists, in a large proportion of the Qumran 
texts, though not in fully standardized copies. It is also to affirm that the 
MT in this period is for many books a single recension paralleled by one 
or more other recensions, usually of a type familiar to us from later 
documents (Septuagintal, Samaritan). Of this state of affairs, certain 
examples can be given that go beyond or supplement Cross’ presentation: 

a) Deuteronomy 32 is a composition for which LXX presents us with 
variant readings at several points in its long text. Already in 1954 
(BASOR, No. 136, 12-15) the writer had called attention to variant 
readings for vs. s (bné ’£l-), and for the concluding vs. 43. Since that time, 
further fragments have filled out both these parts of the text: the former 
now reads, in full, bné ’*/éhim, as the beginning of a line, with b*hanhi{[/] 
directly above it; Cross has placed it securely as belonging to a MS of 
Deuteronomy of which numerous other fragments are also extant. For 
the end of the song, the writer has been able (V. T. Suppl. IV. [1957], 
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150, n. 1), to describe the peculiar arrangement of Deut 32 37-41 in the 
document, as verified with the help of one more fragment. In addition, 
during the summer of 1958, J. T. Milik turned up a group of verses from 
’ the middle of Deut 32 in what had appeared to be a phylactery (!) from 
the same Qumran Cave IV: it offered further Septuagintal readings: 
wyqn’ for wayyin’as in vs. 19 (LXX é{nAwoev), and the added hemistich 
before vs. 15. Thus three separate Qumran documents combine to furnish 
the underlying Hebrew readings for practically all of the distinctive 
features of the Greek text of this song. — 

b) The paleohebrew Exodus described in JBL, LXXIV (1955), 
182-87, has proved on further study to contain all the expansions of the 
Samaritan form of Exodus, with one notable exception: it did not contain 
the addition to the Ten Commandments after Exod 20 17, referring to the 
unhewn altar on Mt. Gerizim. Since the MS is quite fragmentary, the 
grounds for this conclusion may be of interest: 

Col. 26 of the scroll has its beginning firmly fixed in Exod 18 21 by 
existing fragments of the bottom of the preceding column, with its 
lower margin. Col. 26 ran about 37 letters to the line, and included 
Deut 1 9-18 as a known ‘‘Samaritan”’ substitute, of which fragments are 
extant for our MS, for Exod 18 25. The column calculates to end about 
Exod 19 7, with 32 lines of text. 

Col. 27 affords extant fragments of Exod 19 7-17 and of 19 23—20 1; 
it runs about 37 letters to the line, and calculates to end about Exod 20 4, 
with 32 lines of text. 

Col. 28 is very fragmentary, but it affords bits of the ‘‘Samaritan”’ 
expansion on Exod 20 19. It runs about 35 letters to the line, and would 
contain Exod 20 4-21 inclusive, in 34 lines, with the expansion after 20 19 
(some 10.5 lines of text in all), provided only that the Samaritan expan- 
sion regarding the altar on Gerizim, which would require 12 lines of text, 
were not present. 

Col. 29, for which the lower right hand corner exists, must have 
begun with the “Samaritan’’ expansion on Exod 2021. First, this is 
the companion piece to the expansion at Exod 20 19 of which we have 
fragments; it would make no sense to introduce the one without the other. 
Second, the expansion after Exod 20 21 was known at Qumran, because 
precisely this text is the first paragraph of 4Q Testimonia, as has now 
repeatedly been said. Though no fragment of this expansion has yet been 
identified from our MS, its 16.5 lines must have begun this column, 
running about 34 letters to the line; the column concludes in Exod 21 6 © 
with fragments of the bottom line extant, as mentioned above. This 
supposes a total of 33 lines for the column. 

The text of the MS throughout is sufficiently regular so that to 
posit any accidental divergence where it is fragmentary, such as would 
permit of the insertion of the 12-line gloss after Exod 20 17, regarding 
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the altar on Gerizim, within the columnar structure such as we can 
determine it, would be the wildest stretch of irrational fancy. Between 
what we have and what we know to be required, there is simply no room 
for it. The conclusion is that the paleohebrew Exodus is not a Samaritan 
sectarian document, though it does offer the type of text the Samaritans 
have preserved as their own. 

c) 4Q Testimonia is a document many times discussed. It has been 
pointed out (CBQ, XIX [1957], 435-40) that of its four biblical passages, 
the first is from the Samaritan recension of Exodus; and that its third 
and fourth paragraphs (from Deuteronomy and Joshua) show Septu- 
agintal characteristics. It may be added that in its text of Num 24 15, 
Shtm represents an exegetical treatment (Se-tam) known to us from LXX 
and Onkelos — compare the ketib forms in Eccles 6 10 Shigyp and 103 
kShskl, for which diverse explanations have been proposed. The he 
in all three is presumably on the analogy of mah (and zeh). 

III. As the publication of these texts continues, there is always the 
likelihood that inferences from the Qumran texts, of more or less plausibil- 
ity in themselves, will be proposed and argued for as though they were 
positive data of the scroll documents. This the writer takes to be a 
danger, because it will tend to make tiiose who cannot accept the infer- 
ences unduly suspicious or uncertain about the documents, unless they 
have the time for detailed first-hand study of the facsimile publications; 
and conflicting claims of the sort will necessarily tend, for some years at 
least, to lower the general credit of the documents for what they are 
actually worth. I shall propose two examples: not as criticism of the 
scholarly work involved, but as symptomatic of the danger: 

a) A case has been built (S. Iwry in JBL, LXXVI [1957], 225-32) 
for reading bamah in a sense of funerary cult installation, in the text of 
Isa 613. The occasion for this reading is the orthography of 1Q Isa*, 
the complete Qumran Isaiah scroll. Now while it is true that the bmh 
of that text (MT bm) may be thought-provoking, it is also true that for 
the scribe of 1Q Isa*, who leaves a clear space between his bmh and the 
preceding msbt, of the sort which he uses to indicate sense-divisions or 
sentences, the word bmh clearly forms a part of the final gloss, in which it 
cannot be understood in the sense proposed; so that whatever merit one 
may ascribe to the reading, it does not derive directly and simply from 
the document at hand. 

b) The other example is from a text of Psalm 35 in a fragmentary 
4Q Psalter (so, ‘‘sams doute,” its editor, J. T. Milik, Biblica, XX XVIII 
[1957], 245 ff.); we have the beginnings of 10 lines, giving parts of vss. 
4-20 in roughly 60 letters to the line, of which no more than 12 are 
extant for any one line. Lacunae in the 2nd and 4th lines are manifestly 
too short to have contained the corresponding MT. This, among other 
things, leads Milik to a restudy of the structure of the psalm, and to the 
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proposal of certain transpositions and omissions. But the space in Il. 
2-3 of the MS can be filled in the following way: 1. 2 wml’k Y{hwh rdpm: 
ky hnm tmnw ly rstm, Sht hprw InpSy; thw'hw Sw'h I’ yd‘, tmn] 1. 3 
thkdhw, S{ht, ypl bh]. This supposes a compressed tristich toward the 
end: ‘‘May destruction come upon him unawares, and the snare he has 
hidden seize him; the pit — may he fall into it!”” It will be found to differ 
from the MT rather slightly by comparison with Milik’s reconstruction; 
and it will perhaps serve to illustrate that the departures from the 
received text which we are forced to assume because of the extant docu- 
ment need not always coincide with one, or many, judgments regarding 
the literary structure, and a possible original wording of, a biblical text. 
Further on in the same psalm, Il. 4-5 of the document can be accounted 
for by assuming that Ps 35 12 y*Sall*mini is a dittography of the preceding 
word yi5’alini, and that |. 5 of the ms. began, rd‘ah tahat tobah Sillema 
l'napsi. This time, the space requirements of the document push us to a 
purely mechanical explanation for the apparently different state of MT; 
this may indeed give us an unexpected insight into actual faults in the 
transmission of the text, but the resultant readings are not Qumran 
readings in any genuine sense. 

IV. Something may be said regarding trends of study covering 
broader areas of text, which may be expected to emerge from the Qumran 
finds: 

a) One such will center in the Books of Samuel; and the writer 
expects it to lead to the conclusion that the MT of these books is a 
scissored text, in which elements such as clearly erroneous proper names, 
descriptions of the use of the Urim and Thummim, and possibly other 
material, have been excised from an earlier vulgar text of which the 
Qumran 4Q Sam? and the LXX combine to give us an understanding. 

b) Another type of study will relate to the first big scroll, 1Q Isa*. 
This writer has conceded several times that it bears no formal relation to 
the text underlying LXX; he would now suggest that its partial coin- 
cidence with the Peshitta in a number of passages late in the book 
(49 24-25, 51 21-23, 61 7-9, 63 16-18) is rather on the basis of a similar 
targumic smoothing out of the text than it is the sharing of a common 
prototype distinct from MT. It may be suggested that a comparative 
study of the exegetical and expansionist tendencies at work in the 
following group of ancient sources will prove fruitful for our under- 
standing of how OT materials were dealt with in private study before 
standardization set in with MT, Aquila, and the Babylonian Targums: 
first, 1Q Isa®* itself; then the LX X rendering of Isaiah, based on a similarly 
reworked Hebrew original, and with further reworking by the trans- 
lator(s); also the Samaritan Pentateuch in its reworking of passages in 
those books, and the paraphrastic, fulsome Yerushalmi Targums insofar 
as they are still available to us. Taking one further step, it may be 
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suggested that early processes of harmonization and expansion from 
parallel passages in the text of the NT may be accounted for by similar 
methods of explaining the Bible from within its own resources, and 
incorporating the results into the text; often without the need of calling 
into consideration the more rigid framework of a systematic harmony 
such as the Diatessaron. 

c) A third direction in which study of the Qumran materials may 
shed light for our knowledge of the OT will be the occasional rare chance 
whereby new extrabiblical facts from the Qumran library can deepen 
our insight into the literary history of the OT books in their actual forma- 
tion. Such a fact is the 4Q ‘‘Prayer of Nabonidus” published by Milik 
(RB, LXIII [1956], 407-15) with its implications for the method of 
composition of the Book of Daniel. Another, perhaps, is the Qumran 
or Jubilees 364-day perpetual calendar which apparently underlies the 
date-formulae by numbered months and days in the priestly materials 
in the Pentateuch and elsewhere. This writer’s favorite example begins 
at Exod 161, wherein the Israelites reach the desert of Sin on day 15, 
month 2, ‘of their leaving Egypt.” (From this data the rabbis, Shabbd. 
87b, dated the giving of the manna to the 16th Iyyar.) In the Jubilees 
calendar, the date is a Friday, appropriate for a stage in the journey, 
coinciding with the oncoming Sabbath. The people murmur — presum- 
ably that night and the next day. Moses assures them of meat at night 
and food (the manna) in the morning. This will be a Saturday night and 
Sunday morning; the people collect the manna during a six-day period, 
at the end of which the text (Exod 16 23) notes the occurrence of the 
Sabbath. Rather than to coincidence, one is almost forced to conclude 
to some liturgical purpose, anniversary observance, and implied lesson 
in the date assigned to this stage in the journey, and to other events in 
the Pentateuch similarly dated, on the part of an editor employing the 
Jubilees calendar. 
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Septuagint studies had been in the doldrums for some time before 
the appearance of the Dead Sea scrolls. Biblical scholars ever since the 
end of World War I had tended increasingly to devote their talents to 
archeological and extra-biblical materials, especially the cuneiform and 
West-Semitic, leaving the lower textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 
not alone that involving the LXX but also the Targumim, Peshitta, 
Old Latin, Vulgate, and the like, to fend pretty much for itself. Of 
course,’ this area of our interest was affected also by another major factor 
quite beyond our control, viz., the trend on both sides of the Atlantic to 
shy from the Humanities and the Social Sciences in the direction of the 
Applied Sciences. The ¢urricula of the high schools and colleges became 
increasingly bereft of Latin and Greek and grammar — shades of the 
days when public schools were sometimes catled Latin school or Grammar 
school! — and that brought havoc to our discipline. 

The consequences for the textual criticism of the OT were grave: Here, 
on the one hand, the written and unwritten documents uncovered by 
archeology were attracting the attention of the students of the biblical 
world; and there, on the other, students of this same field of research 
found themselves more and more unable to handle the textual criticism 
of the Hebrew Bible — for they were entering and leaving their seminaries 
and Semitics departments with less direct knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
as of Hebrew and Aramaic, than the students of earlier decades. We have 
gone a long way since Ezra Stiles, President of Yale University, himself 
taught the freshmen and other classes Hebrew and Greek, and in 1781 
delivered his Commencement Address in Hebrew.? To such a low state 
has our discipline fallen that among the several surveys of OT research 
published during the past decade or so, virtually the only one that con- 


t Paper read by invitation at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Textual Criticism Seminar, Dec. 29, 1958, on the program of the Ninety-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, at Union Theological 
Seminary. Except for the addition of the footnotes and a very few minor changes in the 
text, the paper is printed as read. Attention may be drawn here to the writer’s chapter 
“On the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,” to appear in the Albright volume. 

2 Cf. Orlinsky, ‘“‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian Translation of the Hebrew 
Bible,” Yearbook of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, LXIII (1953), 248. 
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tained a chapter on ‘The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament’’ was 
The Old Testament and Modern Study in 1951, ably contributed by D. 
Winton Thomas. 

There was, moreover, a subjective factor, too, one that I have dealt 
with in detail on several occasions in the past, so that I may but allude 
to it here in passing, viz., the terribly inadequate apparatus in Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica* on which all too many scholars began to rely and draw 
from, without checking carefully at the source.3 Th» direct effects on the 
proper study of the biblical fragments among the ‘ead Sea scrolls were 
hardly short of depressing — ‘‘depressing’”’ because the average biblical 
scholar knows about the textual criticism of the Dead Sea scrolls, and 
more especially about the relationship between the LX X and the biblical 
texts among the scrolls, not what he has learned from a direct study of the 
Hebrew and LXX texts, nor even for the most part from what other 
scholars who have published analyses of these texts learned from a direct 
study, but from what these published analyses derived from the critical 
apparatus in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Let me give you a case or two 
in point. 

In Isa 49 17 MT tells us that the prophet assures his fellow Judean 
exiles in Babylonia that JOO POW 7212 779, “Your 
sons will hasten, your destroyers and those who laid you waste will 
depart from you.” Kittel’s note urges the reader to emend MT 7}3 
‘your sons’ to 9°} ‘your builders,’ with Codex Petropolitanus, the LXX, 
Vulgate, Targum, and Arabic (“I c Var’ (G) V T (A) 9733"). So when 
the Isaiah scroll came along with the reading ‘your 
builders,’ it was natural for scholars to accept the scroll’s reading, fortified 
by the data in Kittel, as against the masoretic reading. Disregarding the 
relative merits of the two readings in the context,‘ a direct consultation 
of the sources gave us this picture: 1) Codex Petropolitanus (A. p. 916) 
does not read 97}3 ‘your builders’ but 433 ‘your sons,’ exactly as MT 
does. 2) The Arabic evidence for 4*}i3 ‘your builders,’ is no independent 
evidence whatever; for the Arabic is but a secondary version that helps 
to prove that the LXX text from which it derived read “your builders.” 
It has no bearing at all on the original Hebrew text. 3) There are, in 
reality, two traditions in the Targum, not one as claimed by Kittel; one 
reads “your builders’’ and the other ‘‘your sons.” 4) Kittel erred 


3 Cf., e. g., Orlinsky, the section on ‘The Use of the LXX and its Daughter- 
Versions in the Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible,’’ pp. 149-55 of chap. viii (‘‘Cur- 
rent Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research,” 141-61) in The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby (Chicago, 1947); or ‘‘The Septuagint — its 
Use in Textual Criticism,’’ BA, IX (1946), 21-34. 

4 For the writer’s argument in favor of the priority of the MT reading, see ‘‘Studies 
in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, VII’’ (in Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXIV, 1 (Oct. 1954), 4-8 
(English summary, pp. I-IT). 
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grievously in not telling the reader that two of the Minor Versions, 
Theodotion and Aquila, read ‘‘your builders,”’ whereas a third, Symma- 
chus, read “your sons.”” These Versions are far more important than, 
say, the Vulgate. Regardless of whether masoretic ‘‘your sons” or the 
scroll’s ‘‘your builders”’ is the original reading, how could scholars decide 
in favor of the scroll’s reading, and of what value was their decision, 
when the data that they employed consisted of what Kittel offered them? 

Or take, as the second case in point, Isa 15 9. The prophet, in deliver- 
ing himself of ‘‘The Burden of Moab,’”’ enumerates a number of places 
that will be laid waste, among them ‘‘Dimon.” But “‘Dimon”’ is unknown 
otherwise, and the Vulgate reads the well-known place name ‘‘Dibon.” 
So when the Isaiah scroll exhibited “‘Dibon” in place of MT “Dimon,” 
some scholars took one look at Kittel’s reference to the Vulgate (‘‘al loc 
yart [V]"’) and pronounced the scroll’s “Dibon”’ as the original reading, 
MT “Dimon” being but a corruption of it. But the evidence is not 
limited to the Vulgate and our scroll. 1) All the earlier witnesses to the 
LXX (the Chester Beatty Papyrus, Codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 
Alexandrinus, and the like), translation of the LXX into Bohairic and 
the Syro-Hexapla, the Targum, all three major Minor Versions (Theo- 
dotion, Aquila, Symmachus), the Hebraios in Origen’s Hexapla — all 
these early witnesses testify to MT ‘‘Dimon.”’ 2) Some time after the 
turn of the Era, ‘‘Dibon”’ came into being alongside ‘‘Dimon”’; thus such 
fourth-fifth century sources as Eusebius (Onomastica Sacra), the Vulgate, 
and Codex Venetus, and a number of tenth-eleventh century MSS of the 
LXX, and the commentary by Basil the Great, read ‘“‘Dibon.”’ To single 
out Vulgate ‘‘Dibon,” as Kittel did, and to ignore all the other textual 
data and their chronological sequence, is but to make a farce of the textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible and the Isaiah scroll. Yet some scholars. 
did exactly that when the scroll’s reading ‘‘Dibon”’ came to light.s 

But let us get to the Isaiah scroll as a whole, in relation to the LXX 
text. As is well known, scholars generally tended in the first years after 
the scroll’s appearance to find numerous instances where the reading in 
the scroll agreed with that found in the LXX, as against the reading 
preserved in the so-called MT. This was the tenor of the otherwise 
sober survey-article on the scrolls by W. Baumgartner in 1951, in Theo- 
logische Rundschau. Virtually no scholar bothered to take up these 
alleged instances in detail, in part because they were blinded by the 
dazzling antiquity of the scroll, and in part — as mentioned previously — 
because scholars generally had ceased to work at the discipline of lower 
textual criticism after World War I and could no longer handle it prop- 
erly. Your present lecturer was just about the only one who devoted 


s The writer’s detailed discussion of Dimon-Dibon constitute ‘‘Studies .. .V,"’ Israel 
Explor. Jour., 1V (1954), 5-8. 
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himself to a detailed analysis of a number of these instances. He found 
most of them lacking all justification, and none convincing. These studies 
appeared from 1950 to 1954. Interestingly, the tidal wave of scholarly 
and public opinion, according to which there could be no doubt of both 
the great antiquity of the scrolls and their superiority to any other 
existing texts, was such that the scholarly literature on the Isaiah scroll 
and the LXX largely ignored these caveats, that is to say, it did not 
attempt to demonstrate the argumentation erroneous, or even to refer to 
it, but contented itself with making reference to those who had claimed 
scroll-LXX identification, and let it go at that.® 

By 1953-54 this attitude had begun to change. Scholars now, at 
last, were less inclined to identify the Isaiah scroll with the LXX; indeed, 
the scroll’s text was rapidly becoming something of a major disappoint- 
ment. Thus in October, 1954, Prof. James Muilenburg published in 
BASOR (no. 135) ‘‘Fragments of another Qumran Isaiah Scroll,” con- 
taining parts of approximately from 12 5 to 13 16 and from 22 13 to 23 6, 
and he stated flatly (p. 32), ‘...4Q nowhere diverges in favor of the 
LXX. This is by no means a unique situation, for many other texts 
follow the masoretic tradition... .’’ This was the tenor, too, of Frank 
M. Cross’s article in The Christian Century, in August 1955 — though 
I should not have minded it one bit if Muilenburg and Cross had re- 
ferred specifically to those articles on the scroll and the LX X that had led 
them to turn their backs on the opinion that had prevailed during the 
preceding few years. 

It was not merely the Isaiah scroll, however, that was involved in this 
changing attitude. In 1953 Karl Elliger, in the most detailed study of 
the biblical text of the Habakkuk Scroll (Studien zum Habakuk-Kommen- 
tar vom Toten Meer), reached the same conclusion. In addition, the new 
biblical texts, fragmentary as they were, tended to confirm this conclu- 
sion. Thus in 1952, J. T. Milik published in Revue biblique ‘Fragments 
d’un Midrash de Michée dans les Manuscrits de Qumr4n,’’ and the 
editor claimed agreement at two points between the Qumran text and 
the LXX, as against MT. However, in one instance, at Mic 1 3, he was 
misled by the critical note in Kittel’s BH*.?7, Had he consulted, say, 


6M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), and now his More Light 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958), constitute a notable exception; see chap. xiv (pp. 301-25) 
in the former, and Part Three: ‘“‘Results for Old Testament Studies” (pp. 135 ff.) in the 
latter. 

7MT reads TW) MA O Procksch in BH? 
notes ad 77): G and the Micah fragment lacks 177). Burrows (More Lighi..., 
pp. 155-56) has suggested that only one of 777) 17 is original, and that ‘‘The reading 
of the Qumran commentary may indicate which of the two verbs was original.”” How- 
ever, in the light of the use of 777 with 03 / 778 / ay7np3-by in Isa 141; Amos 
413; Job 98—and cf. AMX) (Deut 33-29) and 
(Hab 3 19; where Albright would insert 03 if it is not actually to be understood ellip- 
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Ziegler’s critical (Géttingen) edition of the LXX of the Minor Prophets, 
he would have learned that the LXX did not unequivocally support the 
scroll’s text, but constituted an inner-Greek problem. In the second 
instance, also in 1 3, involving the scroll’s yyxm *ntioa and LXX éal 
7a tn yijs, as against MT withcut the definite article, 
the editor overlooked the fact that pax *nD2 is precisely the idiom else- 
where in the Bible (in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Amos), analogous to 
ay °nd3 in Isaiah, and to O° *npa in Job —all without the definite 
article, as befits ancient Hebrew poetry — and that in every one of these 
half-dozen instances the LXX employed the definite article — simply 
because that was Greek idiom, exactly as all our English versions employ 
the definite article, ‘“‘the bamoth of the earth,” or “‘of the cloud,” or ‘‘of 
the sea.””® 

The same general situation is true also of ‘“‘A Qoheleth Scroll from 
Qumran” covering parts of chapters 5-7, published in BASOR in Oct. 
1954 (No. 135, 20-27). The editor, J. Muilenburg, found a single 
instance where a reading in the scroll coincided with the LXX against the 
MT correspondent. I myself found reason to believe that even in this 
case the LXX did not justify a reading in its Hebrew Vorlage that agreed 
with that of the scroll; perhaps a decision can be reached only after other 
parts of this scroll should come to light.9 


There are other fragments that might be referred to here, e. g., the 
“Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. 32),’’ published by Father 


tically, ‘‘The Psalm of Habakkuk,” pp. 12-13 and n. m’ on p. 18, ad loc., in Studies in 
0. T. Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh, 1950]) — and even 718 
(Deut 32 13) / 73277 (Isa 58 14) and Sam 2234 // Ps 1834; 
where Albright, Joc. cit., would restore or understand 0°"nD3), it would seem more 
likely that the Micah fragment has preserved the secondary of the two readings; in 
other words, the fragment derives from the text-tradition that gave rise to the so-called 
MT. 

The verb (noa-by) finds a parallel in 3y in Isa 14 14 only 
superficially; the prophet there, in mocking the king of Babylonia, speaks on several 
occasions of his downfall (e. g., vss. 11-12, bon nbp) TR... bingy 
%]}) after his attempts to rise up against the Lord (e. g., vss. 13-15, NIOK TNR, 

Note the pun in 

* Burrows (More Light ..., 156-57) has accepted this argument. The two readings 
in Mic 13 were discussed by the writer on pp. 122-23 of his chapter, ‘‘Notes on the 
Present State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls,” in the W. A. 
Irwin Volume, A Stubborn Faith, ed. E. C. Hobbs (Dallas, 1956). 

9 In 7 19, many scholars, e. g., F. Horst in BH® (but contrast S. R. Driver in BH?) 
held that LXX Bon@Onoe: derived from a reading 099 “ty, as against MT (79907) 
ond ty. This Qoheleth fragment reads Wyn. But a careful study of the root ty 
and of LXX Bonféw (cf. my ‘Notes on... Scrolls,” pp. 121-22) shows clearly how 
frequently a form of the latter is used for the former. Cf. Burrows’ discussion (pp. 144- 
45). 
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Skehan in BASOR, Dec. 1954 (no. 136, 12-15). But since I should like 
to get on to the most significant biblical text among the scrolls, that of 
Samuel, I shall content myself here with quoting from pp. 150-53 of 
Father Skehan’s published paper read at the International Congress for 
OT Studies at Strasbourg, in 1956:° “For Isaias, the complete scroll from 
cave 1 remains textually the most interesting document, and there is 
nothing among the 13 manuscripts of cave 4 which is recensionally differ- 
ent from the received consonantal text, or yields improved readings in any 
significant degree ... Now, IQ Is* and the LXX of Isaias are not recen- 
sionally connected, though they have an occasional reading in common; 
but they are mutually illustrative, because the cave 1 manuscript gives 
us, for the first time in Hebrew, the kind of glossed and reworked manu- 
script that the LXX prototype must have been.... It has been in 
conjunction with the text of Isaias that the writer has examined to some 
extent the likely effects of the extrabiblical documents at Qumran in 
providing us with text-critical materials for the OT itself... the con- 
clusion thus far is largely negative: allusions and /emmata in the extra- 
biblical documents may yield some points of detail, but will not alter 
our understanding of the textual history of the book... .” 

It is in dealing with the Samuel text published by Cross in BASOR, 
Dec. 1953 (No. 132, 15-26) that we come to something significant in the 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte of the Hebrew text in relation to the LXX. Back 
in 1871 Julius Wellhausen, in my judgment the most brilliant and 
penetrating textual critic of the OT, wrote the finest analysis of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts of Samuel; and several decades later, S. R. 
Driver wrote the most balanced study, his model commentary, Notes on 
the Hebrew Text... of Samuel. These two constitute the best pair of 
commentaries in our field. That the MT of Samuel is incomplete and 
difficult has long been recognized. That the LXX text has what might 
be called ‘‘addenda et corrigenda’’ to the MT has generally been recog- 
nized too — as may be seen from Driver’s widely-used and followed com- 
mentary, where so many of Wellhausen’s insights were accepted. The 
new scroll text has so far been published only in small part, so small, as 
a matter of fact, that I for one have been most hesitant and reluctant to 
accept it as a basis for any positive statement, or even for a negative 
conclusion." After all, photostatic reproduction of parts of a total of 23 
verses in the first two chapters of I Samuel do not yet justify conclusions 
about the character of the Hebrew text of the scroll of all 1,506 verses in 
I and II Samuel. We all remember the embarrassment of Univac in the 
national elections a few years ago, when — on the basis of incomplete 


10 ‘The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism,” VT Supplement IV (1957), 


148-60. 
See my “Notes on... Scrolls,” pp. 124-25. 
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returns — it elected the ‘“‘wrong” (or should I say, the “right’’) man for 
the presidency. But I have recently made a closer study of these 23 
verses, and I can but agree with Cross that the scroll’s text may well be 
of considerable importance in the reconstruction of the history of the 
MT of Samuel, as well as help to determine the character of the LXX 
translation of Samuel and the kind of Hebrew Vorlage from which it 
derived. If I say ‘may well be” instead of ‘will be,”’ it is merely because 
I have not seen the unpublished Samuel material to which Cross makes 
reference, most recently in his book on The Ancient Library of Qumran 
and Modern Biblical Studies. 

Another biblical text that may be of great importance for LX X studies 
1s the bit of a fragment of Jeremiah, described by Cross in his book just 
mentioned. As is well known, the LXX text of Jeremiah and Job are 
respectively one-eighth and one-sixth shorter than MT. I first began to 
work on the problem in Job almost 25 years ago, and I had concluded that 
the LXX translator did not curtail a Hebrew text that coincided in 
length with MT, but had a shorter Hebrew Vorlage before him.'? Whether 
this shorter Hebrew version is closer to the original than the longer MT — 
I have as yet not yet reached any definite conclusion. The problem in 
Jeremiah has not yet received competent study. I have a student who 
has just begun to work on the problem; he is currently devoting himself 
to trying to comprehend the character of the LXX of Jeremiah. Now 
in the case of chap. 10, vss. 5-10 of the MT, the LXX lacks vss. 6-s and 
10, and reads vs. 5 after vs. 8. It is precisely this sequence that is present 
in the Jeremiah fragment. And, finally, Cross has noted that, ‘The 
longer recension is also present at Qumran.” 

A few LXX fragments have been discovered in Qumran, of leather 
and papyrus, containing parts of verses in Lev 2-5 and 26; and in Num 3 
and 4; and parts of the Minor Prophets."* However, since these materials 
have as yet received but preliminary study it is best not to take them up 
at this point. But this much may be said: the LXX translation, no less 
than the MT itself, will have gained very considerable respect as a result 
of the Qumran discoveries in those circles where it has long — overlong — 
been necessary. And the LXX translators will no longer be blamed for 
dealing promiscuously with their Hebrew Vorlagen; it is to their Vorlagen 


12 See my “Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job,” HUCA, XXVIII (1957), 
53-74; XXIX (1958), 229-71; XXX (1959); to be continued. 

13 The Ancient Library of Qumran ..., p. 139 and nn. 37-38. 

™ Cf. P. W. Skehan, ‘“‘The Qumran Manuscripts...,’’ pp. 155-60 (the Lev and 
Num fragments from cave 4); D. Barthélemy, ‘‘Redécouverte d’un chainon manquant 
de l'histoire de la Septante,”” RB, LX (1953), 18-29 (covering parts of verses in Micah, 
Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah). Some literature on the Minor 
Prophets material is cited in Cross, op. cit., p. 21, n. 35; I note also P. Katz, ‘‘Justin’s 
Old Testament Quotations and the Greek Dodekaprophreton Scroll,’’ Studia Patristica, 
I (1957), 343-53. 
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that we shall have to go, and it is their Vorlagen that will have to be 
compared with the preserved MT. This is true not only of anthropo- 
morphisms and other theological matters, but even of minor and non- 
tendentious items.*5 

This much, too, may be said. The theory of one original Greek 
translation of each of the various Books of the Hebrew Bible, which in 
turn gave rise to the various recensions, the theory which has long been 
associated with Lagarde, Rahlfs, Montgomery, and especially Margolis, 
has been demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt by the Hebrew and 
Greek materials from Qumran. Those who have opposed this theory, 
notably Kahle, have received nothing but opposition from the Dead 
Sea scrolls." 

In fine, it is clear that much work remains to be done by the textual 
critic of the Hebrew Bible and its LXX version and recensions — 
although more, and more extensive, biblical texts from Qumran will 
first have to be made available to the scholar for a broad enough base to 
work on. It is something worth looking forward to. 


ts Cf. most recently, e. g., M. S. Hurwitz, ‘‘The Septuagint of Isaiah 36-39 in 
relation to that of 1-35, 40-66," HUCA, XXVIII (1957), 75-83; A. Soffer, ‘‘The 
Treatment of Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms in the Septuagint of Psalms,” 
pp. 85-107; on these aspects of the LX X of Isaiah see Orlinsky, HUCA, XXVII (1956), 
193-200; on Job, XXX (1959). 

© Cf., e. g., Orlinsky, ‘‘On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies,”” JAOS, 
LXI (1941), 81-92 (=AOS Offprint Series, 13); the chapter on ‘‘Margolis’ Work in the 
Septuagint,’’ Max Leopold Margolis, Scholar and Teacher (Philadelphia, 1952), 34-44 
(note on p. 43 a list of scholars who have accepted the recensional hypothesis of the LXX 
as against the theory of independent translations, among them Albright, R. Marcus, 
B. J. Roberts, O. Pretzl, Mercati); Skehan, op. cit., p. 158 (im re the Leviticus frag- 
ments), ‘‘The more general impression with which the writer is left is that we have here 
one more book of the OT in which a single early Greek rendering seems to have under- 
gone a good deal of what we would today call critical revision, in the period even before 
Origen’’; P. Katz, op. cit. (cf. p. 353, where reference is made to the ‘‘wealth of supporting 
arguments in Kahle’s comprehensive paper, among them some which have long been 
shown to be gravely mistaken.... Although there is little hope to convince Kahle 
I would conclude by putting right one of his fresh mistakes... .’’); Cross, op. cit., 
pp. 124 ff., especially n. 13 (on pp. 125-27) and pp. 128-130 and n. 19; cf. n. 13 (pp. 126- 
27), ‘‘... It may be noted that in his article devoted precisely to this new recension, 
Kahle failed to deal with this point, that the scroll is a Jewish revision, not [italics in 
original] translation, which takes the pre-Christian Septuagint as its base. The failure 
is most curious, since this is easily the most significant characteristic of the text, as well 
as most damaging evidence against Kahle’s theories of Septuagint origins.” 
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DIE VORLAGE DER ISAIAS-SEPTUAGINTA (LXX) 
UND DIE ERSTE ISAIAS-ROLLE 
VON QUMRAN (1QIs*) 


JOSEPH ZIEGLER 


UNIVERSITAT WURZBURG 


I 


UR DEN biblischen Textkritiker ist die vollstindige Isaias-Rolle 
(1QIs*; in diesem Beitrag einfach mit ‘‘Qu’”’ bezeichnet) der wert- 
vollste Fund von Qumran; denn sie enthalt eine Textform, die von dem 
masoretischen Text (‘‘M’’) in zahlreichen Varianten abweicht (im Gegen- 
satz zur unvollstindigen zweiten Isaias-Rolle, die M ganz nahe steht). 
In vielen Abhandlungen ist der Textcharakter von Qu untersucht worden; 
es seien hier die folgenden genannt (die Zahl in eckigen Klammern 
bezeichnet die Nummer, unter der die Aufsatze in der von Chr. Burchard 
zusammengestellten Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, 
Berlin 1957, stehen). 


A. ALLGEIER, ‘‘Der Isaiastext der Funde am Toten Meer,” Jahresber. d. 
Gorres-Gesellschaft 1950 (Kéln, 1951), 50-52 [1401]. 

D. Bartuévemy, “Le grand rouleau d’Isaie trouvé prés de la Mer 
Morte,” RB, LVII (1950), 530-49 [86]. 

W. BauMGARTNER, ‘Der palistinische Handschriftenfund,” ThRsch, 17 
(1948/49), 338-343 [109]. 

M. Burrows, “Variant Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript,’’ BASOR, 
111 (1948), 16-24; 113 (1949), 24-32 [234]. 
“Orthography, Morphology, and Syntax of the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Manuscript,” JBL 68 (1949), 195-211 [235]. 

O. EIssFELDT, ‘‘Varianten der Jesaja-Rolle,’’ ThLZ, 74 (1949), 221-226 
[397]. 

M. D. GotpMan, “The Isaiah Mss.,”’ Austr. Bibl. Review, 1 (1951), 1-22 
[461]. 

M. H. GortstTetn, ‘‘Die Jesaia-Rolle im Lichte von Peschitta und 
Targum,” Bibl., 35 (1954), 51-71 [477]. 
“Die Jesaiah-Rolle und das Problem der hebrdischen Bibel- 
handschriften,”’ Bibl., 35 (1954), 429-442 [478]. 
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J. HEmMPEL, “Vorlaufige Mitteilungen iiber die am Nordwestende des 
Toten Meeres gefundenen hebraischen Handschriften,’’ Nachr. d. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Géttingen. I. Philolog.-hist. Kl., 1949, 411-438 
[523]. 

“Chronik,” ZA W 62 (1949/50), 253 f. [524]. 
“‘Beobachtungen an der ‘syrischen’ Jesajarolle vom Toten Meer,” 
ZDMG, 101 (1951), 138-173 [525]. 

P. “Die textkritische Bedeutung der Jesaja-Rolle,”” ThLZ, 74 
(1949), 93 [577]. 

O. LérGren, ‘‘Zur Charakteristik des ‘vormasoretischen’ Jesajatextes,” 
in Donum Natal. H. S. Nyberg oblatum, Uppsala, 1954, 171-184 [675]. 

J. T. ‘Note sui manoscritti di ‘Ain FeSha,’’ Bibl., 31 (1950), 
73-94, 204-225 [733]. 

F, Noétscuer, “Entbehrliche Hapaxlegomena in Jesaia,”” VT, 1 (1951), 
299-302 [777]. 

H. M. Ortinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll,” JBL, 69 
(1950), 149-166 (S. 152-155 zu avin 326); JJSt, 2 (1950/51), 151- 
154 (zu non 42 25); JNESt , 11 (1952), 153-156 [795]. 

I. L. SEELIGMANN, ‘The Epoch-making Discovery of Hebrew Scrolls 
in the Judean Desert,”’ BO, 6 (1949), 1-8 [961]. 

A. Vaccari, Besprechung der Ausgabe von Burrows, Bibl., 34 (1953), 
396-403 [231]. 

P. WERNBERG-MGQLLER, “‘Studies in the Defective Spellings in the Isaiah- 
Scroll of St. Mark’s Monastery,’”’ JSST 3 (1958), 244-264. 

J. Zrecier, ‘‘Der Handschriftenfund in der Nahe des Toten Meeres,”’ 
MiuThZ, 1 (1950), 23-39 [1241]. 


Geiegentlich sind meine Arbeiten zur Is.- und Ier.-LXX zitiert: 


J. ZIEGLER, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias (=Alt- 
test. Abhandlungen, XII, 3), Miinster, 1934. 
Beitrige zur ITeremias-Septuaginta (=Mitteilungen des Sept.- 
Unternehmens, VI), Géttingen, 1958. 


Bei diesen textkritischen Untersuchungen von Qu mussten die For- 
scher auf Varianten stossen, die sich mit LX X-Lesarten beriihrten, und 
sie beurteilen. Dies ist auch bisweilen geschehen, aber gewoéhnlich nur 
in kurzen Hinweisen und einfacher Auffiihrung der in Frage kommenden 
Stellen. Gottstein hat in seinem Beitrag iiber die Beziehung von Qu zu 
Pesch. Targ. auch jedesmal die LXX genannt, wenn sie mit Qu Pesch. 
Targ. gegen M zusammenging (es sind aber verschiedene fehlerhafte 
Angaben iiber die LXX gemacht). 


* Der Beitrag von S. Segert, “‘Septuaginta rykopisy z Ain Faicha,” Listy filol., 77 
(1954), 293 f., [976], war mir nicht zuganglich. 
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Am ausfiihrlichsten hat sich Orlinsky mit unserer Frage befasst und 
an zwei Einzelbeispielen ausfiihrlich nachzuweisen versucht, dass die 
LXX-Lesarten nicht dazu berechtigen, die in Qu vorliegende Lesart auch 
in der Vorlage der LXX anzunehmen (siehe unter VIII zu 326 und 
42 25). Orlinsky ist bekanntlich ein fanatischer Liebhaber von M und 
ebenso ein entschiedener Gegner von Qu: ‘“‘MT has been transmitted 
unusually carefully, SM (=Qu), on the other hand, is an extraordinarily 
carelessly written text’? JNESt, 11 (1952), 155. Es ist Orlinsky zuzu- 
stimmen, wenn er davor warnt, bei Varianten, die in Qu und LXX iiber- 
einstimmen, auf die gleiche hebr. Vorlage zu schliessen, aber es ist doch 
etwas zu spitz formuliert, wenn er schreibt: ‘‘a more patient and sober 
study of DSI (=Qu) and G would have shown how reckless and baseless 
the idea of associating DSI with G’s Hebrew Vorlage really was” JJSt, 
2 (1950/51), 152. Im Verlauf dieser Untersuchungen wird gezeigt werden, 
dass LXX zwar in ihrer Vorlage oftmals wie M gelesen hat, dass sie aber 
auch die Lesart von Qu gekannt und benutzt hat. 

Fiir die vorliegende Studie wurde die Textausgabe von Millar 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, vol. | (New 
Haven, 1950), zugrunde gelegt. Eine wertvolle Hilfe bieten die Variae 
Lectiones von O. Eissfeldt, die 1951 als Sonderheft der Biblia Hebraica 
(=BH) erschienen und auch in der Neuausgabe des Isaias in der BH 


aufgenommen sind, weil hier die Sonderlesarten von Qu gegeniiber M 
verzeichnet sind. Leider ist ihr Dienst nicht immer bereit, weil etliche 
Liicken und Mangel vorliegen, siehe Hempel, ZAW, 64 (1952), 64f. 
Deshalb sind die beiden Nachtrage von M. H. Gottstein, ‘‘Bemerkungen 
zu Eissfeldt’s Variae Lectiones der Jesaiah-Rolle,” Bibl., 34 (1953), 
212-221, und S. Loewinger, ‘‘New Corrections to the Variae Lectiones 
of O. Eissfeldt,” VT, 4 (1954), 80-87, sehr dienlich.? | 


? Ein Wort an die ‘‘Variantensammler,” das zugleich eine “‘correctio fraterna’’ sein 
soll. Hempel, ZA W, 64 (1952), 64, halt es bei der Besprechung von E.’s Variae Lectiones 
fiir “‘selbstverstandlich, dass ein subjektives Moment bei der Auswahl der Varianten 
gar nicht zu umgehen ist; es sind diejenigen ausgelassen, die E. fiir rein grafisch oder 
grammatikalisch halt.” Gottstein, Bibl., 34 (1953), 213, nimmt Hempel’s Ausserungen 
beifallig auf, meint aber, dass E. doch “gar zu subjektiv zu Werk gegangen”’ sei. Man 
kann von einem “‘subjektiven Moment” in dem Sinn reden, dass es eine Rolle spielt, 
wenn man nur gewisse Arten von Varianten aufnimmt, andere aber (z. B. die ortho- 
graphischen) ausscheidet, und besonders dann, wenn man von einer gewissen Art von 
Variz __« (z. B. von den grammatikalischen) nur eine Auswahl trifft. Diese Auswahl 
ist aber sehr leicht zu subjektiv, weil andere Textkritiker gerade die fehlenden Varianten 
fiir ihr Thema wichtig halten, und deshalb in den meisten Fallen ohne grossen Wert. 
Jedoch darf das “‘subjektive Monient’’ keine Rolle spielen in der Weise, dass man 
vollig inkonsequent verfahrt; dies tadelt Gottstein mit Recht, siehe Bibl., 34 (1953), 
2152, 7, 216°. 

Nur ein “subjektives Moment” kann man nicht umgehen, weil es in der “falli- 
bilitas humana” seine Wurzel hat. Ein jeder, der Varianten notiert, weiss, wie gross 
hier das Versagen ist; so sagt Gottstein, Bibl., 34 (1953), 212: ‘Man glaube aber nicht, 
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Eine besondere Schwierigkeit fiir unsere Studie liegt darin, dass 
(1) an manchen Stellen die LXX ganz anders liest als M (und Qu), so 
dass eine andere Vorlage angenommen werden muss, und dass (2) sehr 
oft frei wiedergegeben wird, so dass bei zwei verschiedenen Vokabeln in 
M und Qu nicht gesagt werden kann, welche LXX in ihrer Vorlage las. 
Einige Beispiele sollen genannt werden. Zu (1) sei 21103 und 37 27 
genannt. Infolge der véllig abweichenden Wiedergabe in LXX kann 
nicht gesagt werden, dass LXX die in Qu iiberlieferte Variante 21 103 
oder 37 27 gelesen hat. Es wird so sein, dass LXX 
weder Qu noch M vor sich hatte, sondern einen anderen Text. Zu 
(2) mégen folgende Stellen zitiert werden: 


1310 (7d gas ob) M; Qu. 
1316 (kal Tas yuvaixas abra@v) mibwn M; mazvn Qere 


Qu. 
26 12 (elpnvnv) dos (juiv)] M; Qu. 
4821 (dwp...) im M; am Qu. 


An allen Stellen lasst die freie Wiedergabe der LX Xykeinen Schluss 
auf die Vorlage zu. LXX kann sowohl M als auch Qu gelesen haben. 

Deshalb bietet auch 47 13 die LX X-Wiedergabe oi &daTpodbyou keine 
Handhabe, um das Hapaxlegomenon des M 137 als “‘entbehrlich”’ zu 
bezeichnen. Auch oi dorpoddyou ist Hapaxlegomenon der LXX und 


dass hiermit das Rohmaterial erschépft sei, und es wird noch so mancher ‘Zusitze’ 
bediirfen, bis alle Varianten definitiv verzeichnet sind.’’ Dies ist jedoch wieder zu 
pessimistisch. Wenn die Sammlung der Varianten richtig gehandhabt worden wire, 
dann hatte dies auf den ersten Hieb hin ‘‘definitiv’” geschehen kénnen. Deshalb seien 
hier drei Regeln genannt: (1) Man darf sich nicht mit einer Kollation begniigen, 
sondern muss eine zweite, ja sogar eine dritte machen, (2) man muss die Kollation 
immer zu zweien machen, weil man viel leichter die Varianten iibersieht als iiherhért, 
(3) man muss die Kollationen langsam, ohne jede Hast, machen. 

Die Sammlung der Varianten soll geordnet (konkordanzmassig) vorgelegt werden. 
Gewiss ist es notwendig, die Varianten nach Kapitel und Vers geordnet vorzulegen, wenn 
sie im Apparat der BH aufgenommen werden sollen. Wenn sie jedoch in einem Sonder- 
heft erscheinen, dann ist eine geordnete Zusammenstellung (wie es bei den ‘‘Ortho- 
graphika” der Géttinger Sept.-Ausgabe in der Einleitung geschieht) erforderlich. So 
bleibt es dem Beniitzer erspart, noch einmal die Arbeit zu leisten, die der Sammler 
bereits gemacht hat. Bei dieser Darbietung der Varianten werden auch Versehen 
leichter ausgeschaltet. Zwei Beispiele seien genannt: (1) 9x17 Qu, so (mit 1, bedeut- 
sam fiir die LXX, siehe unter VII), fehlt bei Eissfeldt, nachgetragen von Hempel, ZA W, 
64 (1953), 64 und ZDMG, 101 (1951), 140, und Gottstein, Bibi., 34 (1953), 215: 7 1 (von 
Hempel iibersehen); 7 5; 7 9, aber 7 4 fehlt das 1, und 8 6 ist eine Liicke im Ms. (2) m7 
so mit 1, nicht mit *, wie fehlerhaft die Ausgabe von Burrows hat: 14 7 (von Gottstein 
tibersehen) und sonst iiberall, ausser 43 14; vielleicht mag diese Lesart (= M) andeuten, 
dass an dieser schwierigen Stelle nicht das Wort ‘“‘Jubel” vorliegt. Somit wire zu 
notieren: (1) 71,5, 9;909 74; 86 lacuna. (2) m7 14 7; 44 23; 48 20; 49 13; 541; 
55 12; mnna 35 10; 51 11; 43 14 mona (cf. M). 
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im Anschluss an das folgende oi ép@vTes To’s doTépas = M Qu gewahlt. 
Der Ubersetzer hat héchst wahrscheinlich bereits die Lesart von M vor 
sich gehabt, die nicht anzutasten ist; dagegen ist Qu sekundar (gegen 
Notscher, VT, 1 [1951], 299). 


II 


Das Plus, das LXX Qu gegeniiber M bezeugen, ist unbedeutend. Es 
betrifft zunachst (1) die Einfiigung von Partikeln, die verhaltnismassig 
haufig ist, und dann (2) die Einfiigung einzelner Wérter und Wendungen, 
die selten ist.’ 


(1) Sehr oft ist die Konjunktion von LXX (kai) und von Qu 
() copulativum) bezeugt, die in M fehlt. 


kal LXX=1 Qu] om. M. 


13; 18; 24; 3.7; 3.9; 319; 3 20; 3 21; 3 22; 56; 7 4; 13 8; 16 10; 16 41; 
17 8; 17 14; ( auch ‘20 MSS’”’); 30 19; 30 23; 31 5; 32 13; 34 2; 34 10; 34 16 
36 15; 38 5; 39 6; 40 17; 41 2; 41.3 (2mal); 42 7; 42 21; 43 17; 44 11; 44 16 
(1 auch ‘42 MSS’’); 44 19; 45 14; 45 16; 45 23; 463; 466; 47 11 (2mal); 
48 13; 48 16; 48 18; 48 20; 49 9; 52.5; 52 9; 52 13; 52 15; 53.4; 53.5; 53 11; 


55 13; 56 6; 57 4; 57 13; 58 8; 58 9; 60 7; 60 13; 60 18; 61 8; 62 4; 65 20; 66 8 
auch ‘‘Var ¥@’’); 68 Faille. 


LXX Qu] xd M. 
5 27; 13 18; 26 14; 35 9; 38 13 (2°); 40 28; 57 11; 644 (3): 8 Falle. 


6€ LXX =) Qu] om. M. 
26 11; 55 13 (1) auch ‘‘mlt HSS Q”’); 64 8 (7): 3 Fille. 


3 Es werden die gleichen Sigel und Abkiirzungen wie in der Géttinger LX X-Ausgabe 
verwendet: S, A-Q, O (=B-V; hexaplarische Rezension), L (lukianische Rezension), 
C (Catenen-Gruppe), of cI cII (hexaplarische, lukianische, Catenen-Unter- 
gruppen). Bei starker Verteilung sind nur die Hauptzeugen genannt; wenn wenige 
Zeugen eine Lesart iiberliefern, dann sind alle Hss. aufgefiihrt. 

Es ist auffallend, dass manche Textkritiker immer noch zu den kleinen Handaus- 
gaben (Swete, Rahlfs) greifen, wenn sie eine LX X-Lesart zitieren. Gewiss mégen in 
manchen Fallen die Handausgaben geniigen, aber fiir textkritische Untersuchungen sind 
sie unzureichend, zumal auch die hexaplarischen Lesarten in ihnen nicht verzeichnet 
sind. Wenn man die Géttinger LX X-Ausgabe ignoriert, kann es passieren, dass man 
voéllig ungeniigende und nichtssagende Angaben macht, z. B. zu 51 9 ‘‘Catena in XVI 
prophetas, apud BH?, 7Aaros,” so Burrows, BASOR, 113 (1949), 26, und direkt von 
Burrows iibernommen, bei Milik, Bibdl., 31 (1950), 828, ferner zu 40 10 ‘‘Also here DSI 
follows some Greek translations’’ bei Goldman, Austr. Bibl. Review, 1(1951), 15, und zu 
49 24”... is also found in two Greek translations,” ebd., S. 16, — sehr zum Schaden der 
Untersuchungen. 
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yap LXX=) Qu] om. M. 
2 11; 9 21 init. (19 fin. M); 41 29: 3 Faille. 


LXX=1 Qu] om. M. 
717: 1 Fall. 


Im ganzen sind es also 83 Fille, wo LXX Qu die Konjunktion et 
bezeugen, wihrend sie in M fehlt. Damit ist aber nicht gesagt, dass die 
LXX-Vorlage an allen Stellen auch ) gehabt hat; manchmal mag der 
griech. Ubersetzer sie aus eigenem beigegeben haben. 

Hierher gehéren auch 4319 @ vor: cf. Any: Qu] om. & M und 46 2 
ot ov (Suvqgovrat): cf. 9) Qu] om. of Bo Cypr.=M. 


An den genannten Stellen ist kai einhellig bezeugt. Es lassen sich 
auch Stellen anfiihren, wo die Bezeugung von xai geteilt ist, wo also nur 
einige Rezensionen, Textgruppen, Unzialen, Minuskeln und Vaterzitate 

kat iiberliefern, das als 1 auch in Qu steht. 


116 Kxadapol yéveode=M] pr. kat 93 130 ClemRom. Or. !**=Qu. 
912 (1) rovrots] pr. Kar 538 Syp=Qu. 

104 rovrots] pr. Kat C 403-613 Syp=Qu. 

152  mdavres] pr. kat 449-770 Cyr.=Qu. 

40 26 ovdéy] pr. kat Syh=Qu. 

412 abrny] pr. kat 309=Qu. 

4125 pr. L=Qu. 

421 xpiovv] pr. kau Bo=Qu et Matth 12 18. 

4211 émavdes] pr. kat ae Tust.=Qu. 

433  €émoinaa] pr. kat Syp=Qu; pr. 46 538 Sa. 

45 21 ovK 2°] pr. Kae 233 534=Qu. 

462  ovx] pr. 88 L=Qu. 

4613 lopand] pr. kau Eus. Hi. =Qu. 

522 pr. Kae L 

572 éorat] pr. kat 106 88 147-233 Cypr.=Qu. 

5913 é\adAnoaper] pr. kat 88=Qu. 

6011 ov] pr. kau L=Qu. 

616 Aeroupyol] pr. kac A-86-106 449-770 538 Bo=Qu. 

63 10 avrds] pr. S* A C=Qu “50 MSS.” 


An keiner einzigen Stelle kann mit Sicherheit gesagt werden, dass die 
genannten Zeugen in der hebr. Vorlage 1 gelesen haben, weil sie nicht 
nach ihr ausgerichtet sind, ausgenommen 42 11 (Iust.). Es kénnte der 
Fall sein bei L; aber auch fiir Lukian ist der Stil, nicht der hebr. Text 
entscheidend. Nur an der zuletzt genannten Stelle (6310) ist sehr 
wahrscheinlich xai urspriinglich. 
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In den beiden Zusatzen 3410 und 43 23 ist kai nicht einheitlich 
bezeugt: 


3410 (hab.Sco JI L=Qu;om. V=M) ovxeotw... 
4323 ovde A cl IJ=Qu; V of II L C=M) édovdev- 
gas... 


Oft steht der Artikel in LXX Qu, wihrend er in M fehlt. 


8 9; 23 8; 44 23;5210 Yos=Qu] om. M. 
822;459 

9 19 (18); 24 20 9 7. 

14 12; 63 15 €k TOV ovdpavov. 
1416 6 mapokivwr. 

196 ot morapol. 

237 

321. Tas 

343 7a dpn. 

411s Tv 

4510 6 €éywr. 

5211 avdpwrwr. 


Wahrend an den genannten Stellen der Artikel einhellig iiberliefert ist, 
findet er sich an den folgenden Stellen nur in einigen Zeugen. 


12 y7=M] pr 7 147-36 410 534 538 613=Qu. 
1416 goeiwy=M] pr. o 88 L C=Qu. 
662 Tpéuovta] pr. Tov 544=Qu. 


Noch unsicherer als bei der Konjunktion 1 lasst die Setzung des 
Artikels in der LXX einen Schluss zu, dass er bereits in der hebr. Vorlage 
gestanden habe und dass somit die LX X-Vorlage und Qu in der Setzung 
des Artikels iibereingestimmt hatten. Man kann deutlich beobachten, 
dass oft der Artikel sekundar ohne Riicksicht auf die Vorlage aus sti- 
listischen Griinden eingefiigt worden ist.4 Auch die Einfiigung von 7 
in Qu ist sekundar; deutlich zeigt dies 33 9  y7=Qu‘] om. 7 M Qu*. 
Auch parallele oder benachbarte Stellen erweisen, dass die Setzung bzw. 
Unterlassung des Artikels in LX X keinen Schluss auf die Vorlage ziehen 
lasst: 


238s Gpxovres THS Yos=Qu] om. THs M; vgl. 239 wav 
évootov éri + Hs (>M Qu) 

6315 ék TOU obpavov=Qu] om. Tov M parallel & Tod 
(>M Qu) oikov. 


4Siehe meine Beitrdge zur Ier.-Sept., S. 114-169. Vierter Beitrag: Der Artikel in 
der ler.-LXX. 


| 


Dies 
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gilt besonders fiir den Is.-Ubersetzer, der bekanntlich seine 


Vorlage frei wiedergibt. 


Pronomina sind selten von LXX Qu gegeniiber M bezeugt. 


65 3 
36 11 
48 17 


66 21 


Pronomen separatum. 
avroi=Qu]>M. 
kaleime tp Os at T6v=Qul] om. abrév M. 
év  mopebon €v abrH=Qu] om. F et év 
M. 
Anuyouan S A (euavtw)-Q C=Qu] om. Evol 
OL=M. 


Suffixum nominale. 


loxis abtra@v et ai épyacia om. 
avt@vp (bis) M. 

owrnpias ¢o0v=Qu] om. M (im Text habe ich ovx 
fiir gov geschrieben). 

Tas Quaprias avT@v=Qujom. M. 


ioxtos = M]+abrov 87* Sa=Qu. 


Suffixum verbale. 


éornoev aité6=Qu] om. M. 
6 pugapevds c€=Qu] om. ce M. 
Tots wy CnTovory =Qu] om. éué M. 


Prapositionen. 


34 12 decay: cf. Qu om. eis M. 


55 9 
62 5 
64 10 
66 3 


aréxee=Qu] om. ws M. 

om. ws M. 
(9) @s €pnuos=Qu] om. ws M. 

6 =Qu] om. ws M. 


9 (13) ma huépa = Qu] om. év M. 


37 38 
43 23 

6 10 
57 15 


311 
45 18 
49 4 


oikw=Qu] om. év M. 

év tais cov =Qu] om. év M. 
kal Th Kapoia: cf. nasa Qu] 1aa5) M. 
ayilows 2°: cf. Qu] M. 


eis Atyurrov=Qu] om. eis M. 
eis xevov=Qu] om. eis M. 
kal eis obdév=Qu] om. eis M. 


1 31 
26 18 
53 12 
0: 
44 13 
49 7 
651 
| 


> 74 
48 8 


nd 58 13 
38 18 


ny 549 


ox 629 
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€«x \aov=Qu (parallel 47d \aov=Qu M)] om. éx M, 
Hempel, ZDMG, 101 (1951), 167: ‘“‘das hochgewachsene 
Volk wird nicht als Gabe dargebracht, sondern stiftet selbst 
Gaben.”’ 

a6 olvov=Qu] om. a76 M; es geht voraus &76 (>Qu M) 
OLKepa. 


Sonstige Partikeln. 


érav yap=Qu] om. yap M. 
bre =Qul] om. M. 


Tov Tovety=Qu] om. py M. 
of = Qu] om. ovdé M. 


émi gol ére=Qu] om. M. 


GAN’ Se A-Q Qu] om. # S* O L=M. 


Die genannten Qu LXX gemeinsamen Varianten sind zahlreich, aber 
ohne Gewicht. Ebenso kann nicht gesagt werden, dass die Vorlage der 
LXX immer mit Qu iibereingestimmt hat. Haufig sind die LX X-Lesarten 
durch den Stil des Ubersetzers bedingt, der bekanntlich frei seiner Vorlage 
gegeniiber stand. Namentlich geht die Hinzufiigung und Auslassung des 
kopulativen 1 und kai oftmals auf den Schreiber zuriick, vgl. dazu 
Gottstein, Bibl., 35 (1954), 437-439. 


(2) Bedeutsam sind die folgenden Worter und Wendungen, die in 
LXX Qu stehen, dagegen in M fehlen. 


37 9 


39 6 
49 9 
51 23 


§3 1 
567 
60 19 


kal dxoloas om. 
M; vgl. unter X ‘“Dubletten.”’ 

eis BaBvi@va 4 om. HEEL M. 

kalév Taaacs Tats dd0ts=Qu] om. M. 

Tov oe Kal T@v 
o€=Qujom. kal T@v ram. oe M. 

det~ar =Qu]om. M. 

écgovrac dexrai=Qurdy]om. €covrar M. 

co. THY THY viKTra M. 


642 (1) kal kataxatoe mip Tovs 


36 11 


36 14 


L Qu)=Qu] om. rods brevavriovs (sov)=M. 


Tov avdpwrwv A cI II=Qu;+eorn- 
V-Q™s-ol IT LC. 
6 Baoirels]tacgauptwv 26 407 538 Sa=Qu. 


42 
yo 187- 
29 9 
| 
| 
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An den Stellen 49 9; 51 23; 53 11; 60 19 haben LXX Qu das Urspriing- 
liche erhalten; deshalb ist ihre Lesart als Text anzunehmen und zu 
iibersetzen, siehe meinen Isaias-Kommentar der ‘‘Echter-Bibel’’ III 
(Wiirzburg, 1958) zu den einzelnen Stellen. Die iibrigen Stellen sind in 
exegetischer Hinsicht nicht so wichtig; hier scheinen sekundare Erwei- 
terungen vorzuliegen, die M nicht kennt. Zu 56 7 ist zu bemerken, dass 
égovrat nicht ‘‘innergriechisch”’ (so Gottstein, Bibl., 35 [1954], 63) ist, 
sondern LXX in ihrer Vorlage ty” (wie Qu) gelesen hat (BH retrovertiert 
ym, setzt aber mit Recht ein Fragezeichen hinzu); auch sonst hat elvac 
andere hebr. Aquivalente.s An den beiden letzten Stellen, wo die Bezeu- 
gung der mit Qu iibereinstimmenden griech. Lesart geteilt ist, braucht 
nicht die hebr. Lesart in der LX X-Vorlage angenommen zu werden. 


Ill 


Die Stellen, an denen LXX Quein Minus gegeniiber M haben, sind 
nicht so zahlreich wie die, welche ein Plus bezeugen. Auch hier kann 
man unterscheiden: Auslassung (1) von Partikeln und (2) von einzelnen 
Wortern. 


(1) om. kat LXX Qu] hab. M. 1 24; 6 1; 8 11; 13 22; 14 13; 17 8 (2mal); 


30 23; 33 9; 37 26; 44 7; 45 11; 464; 4613; 485; 48 7; 502; 51 16; 51 22; 
56 3; 58 2; 64 4 (3); 64.6 (5); 65 7. 

Dies sind 24 Falle (beim Plus 83). Dies zeigt, dass LX X Qu gegen- 
iiber M sekundir sind; denn die asyndetische Verbindung ist urspriing- 
lich. 


An einigen Stellen lassen nur einige Zeugen kal bzw. 6€ aus: 


43s Kal om. 22-93 =Qu. 
4310 Kal 6 rais=M] om. kai 393=Qu. 
612 Kal om. xai V Spec. = Qu. 


49 21 Tovrous 6€=M om. 6€ 534 Tert.=Qu. 
5416 éyw om. 6€ 88-01] IIT 49* Bo=Qu. 


Das Fehlen von xai besagt nicht, dass die genannten Zeugen nach 
einer hebr. Vorlage ausgerichtet worden waren, die wie Qu } nicht hatte. 


An nur 3 Stellen fehlt der Artikel in LXX Qu, wahrend er in 
M steht: 11 5; 64 8 (7); 66 22. 


Siehe Beitrdge zur Ier.-Sept., S. 35. Vgl. auch 572 €or ac & 
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Auch hier hat der Ubersetzer nur frei wiedergegeben, wenn er den 
Artikel nicht setzt. 


Pronomina (Suffixa) fehlen selten. 


1115 M. 

139 Kal Tovs duaptwdols =Qu]+eius M. 

2114 G&prous=Qu]+eius M. 

268 M. 

423 ov M. 

4511 6 momoas=Qu]+eum M. 

466 M. 

4815 

63 avaBiBaoas =Qu “pe MSS” ]+eos=M. 
527 =Qu]+in eo M. 


Sonstige Partikeln 
4420 Wevdos=Qu] pr. won M (67 1° 2° von LXX eingefiigt). 
526 76 dvoua pou=Qu]+X dra rovro V C=M eto y’. 


(2) Einzelne Worter fehlen manchmal in LXX Qu, wihrend sie in 


M stehen. Das ‘‘Fiillwort’’ esse fehlt 2mal, omnis 4mal. 


324 Kovoprds=Qu]+erit M. 
723 éxelyp=Qu] + eorar L C=M et 


119 70 dép0s=Qu] pr. omne M=o’ ev Tw ope. 
1418 éxouundnoav=Qul pr. omnes illi M. 
2116 % 66a=Qu] pr. omnis M. 


566 om. ravras Sa=Qu] hab. ravras rel.=M. 


Die ii in M ist wohl sekundar. 


An aan Stellen fehlen die genannten (manchmal inOLC 
vorhandenen) Worter in LXX Qu. 


263 fin. =Qu]+eAmids O L=M. 

265 KaraBareis=Qu]+humiliabit eam M. 

266 marnoovo. avras=Qu]+pes M. 

3611 Iwax=Qu] + pos tov pavaxnvy V L C=M. 

6210 mopeveade=Qu] + mopeverde 403 Eus.=M. 


Uberall wird M den Vorzug gegeniiber LXX Qu haben. 
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An einigen Stellen fehlen die genannten Worter nur in einigen Zeugen 
der LXX und in Qu. 


4819 Kal Ta éxyova THs gov=M] om. Ths Ko\ias L=Qu. 
59 21 yap kbptos (2°) =M] om. oJ =Qu. 


Auch hier verdient M den Vorzug gegeniiber LX X Qu. 


Die Auslassungen, die Qu LXX gegeniiber M haben, sind der Zahl 
und dem Umfang nach unbedeutend, besonders dann, wenn man sich 
vor Augen halt, wie oftmals LX X ein Minus gegeniiber M Qu hat, das 
dann Origenes gewohnlich sub asterisco aufgefiillt hat. Nur zwei Stellen 
kénnen genannt werden, wo LXX Qu im Minus gegeniiber M iiberein- 
stimmen, und von ihnen kommt eigentlich nur die erste in Frage, namlich 
40 7-s, die bereits Kahle, ThLZ, 74 (1949), 93, besprochen hat: ‘‘Wir 
sehen, dass der Text der Rolle genau der hebraischen Vorlage der LXX 
entspricht.”’ An der zweiten Stelle 551 fehlen in Qu infolge Homoioteleuton 
die drei Verba 1n2v 195) 19m, dagegen in LXX nur die beiden letzten, 
die von V L? C X kat ayopacare aus erganzt worden 
sind. Hier wird LXX den urspriinglichen Text bezeugen, vgl. BH. 


IV 


In der Wortfolge stimmen LXX Qu gegeniiber M an nur 
wenigen Stellen iiberein. 


239 tr. M; om. A 198. 

607 dexra éri=Qu “4 MSS”] tr. M. 

617 devrépas ynv: cf. Qu duplicia in 
terra sua possidebunt] in terra sua duplicia possidebunt M. 

62s Ei dwow rov cov: cf. si dedero ultra triticum tuum 
Qu] si dedero triticum tuum ultra M. 


371 Tov Baoiéa / Efexiav=M] tr. Qu, cf. efexcas o Bactdeus 
1I-36*-456. 


Somit ist die Wortfolge nur selten gedindert. Dies ist umso auffal- 
lender, als LXX sehr oft gegen M umstellt und ebenso Qu (siehe die 
Stellen bei Eissfeldt ‘‘invers’”). Wenn hier LXX mit Qu zusammengeht, 
so ist damit nicht gesagt, dass bereits in der Vorlage der LX X die Um- 
stellung vorhanden gewesen sein muss. Nur 60 7 haben LXX Qu die 
urspriingliche Wortfolge bewahrt, siehe BH und die Kommentare. 


Sehr 
schen 


67 
26 6 
327 
53 9 


53 12 


20 2 


412 
47 7 
57 10 
58 3 
59 5 
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V 


zahlreich sind die grammatikalisch-syntakti- 
Varianten, die LX X Qu gegen M bezeugen. 


(1) Numerus. 


@s powixovv =Qu “4 MSS”] plur. M (parallel ws = 
Qu M). 

TO gov=Qu ‘66 MSS”] plur. M. 

éri maons Kepadns =Qu] plur. M. 

THS Gov =Qu] plur. M. 

év dwpiag=Qu] plur. M (parallel oxéros =Qu M). 

cov=Qu] plur. M. 


Tas aduaptias cov=Qu] sing. M (parallel tas dvouias gov: 
sing. Qu M). 

mpaéwyv = Qu] sing. M (neben tarev@v=Qu M). 

=Qu] sing. M (parallel =Qu M). 

Tov’s mAovgiovs=Qu*] sing. Que M (parallel robs 
=Qu M). 

duaprias 1°=Qu] sing. M (parallel ras dvouias bzw. duaprias, 
siehe unter VI). 


Ta gavdadia gou=Qu] sing. M, ebenso 28 25 éy Trois dplous 
gov. 
37 19 und 60 21 €pya (xerpav). 


Kata avTov. 
Ta éoxara. 

Tats gov. 
Tas yuxas 


646 (5) Tas dvouias 
648 (7) THY xELpwr Gov. 


43 6 
66 19 


37 17 


36 12 
56 5 


am’ &xpwv: cf. Qu] am axpou S oI C Tyc.=M. 
onueta St = Qu] onuevov S* O-Q™ L C=M. 


rovs ogdaduous gov (im hexaplar. Zusatz) =Qu] sing. M. 


mpos buas =Qu] sing. M (ad te). 
avtois 2°=Qu et sing. M (ez). 


9 21 (20) gayerac=Qu] plur. M; “le ms. fait commencer le verset 


20 par 2x comme la Sept.’’ Barthélemy, RB, 57 (950), 
541. 


46 
1 18 
14 11 
152 
43 23 | 
59 9 j 
| 63 15 
| 
| 
| 
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1029 Kal wapedeboerar 2°: cf. Qu] plur. M (es geht voraus kal 
twapedevoerar 1°=Qu M, und es folgt kal hte: Qu M 
aliter). 

124 Kal épeis=Qu (wie 121 xal épeis=Qu M)] plur. M (et 
dicetis). 

164 piur. M (Subjekt 6 6 karararav=Qu 
M; BH op’). 

33 23 =apet=Qu] plur. M. 

a7é5pa=Qu] plur. M (parallel abrobs: Qu M 
aliter). 

plur. Syh=M. 

kal kadéoe. M] et vocabunt Tyc. = Qu. 


ayaravres sing. M (Subjekt ist of 
a&pxovres; LXX om. 153). 

Kkaraxpvovawr: cf. Qu] sing. M (LXX zieht v. is zu v. 19, wo 
der Plur. steht). 

kal ot iaxbvovres buw@v=Qu] sing. M (LXX iibersetzt frei). 

oi évotxovvTes =Qu] sing. M (LXX iibersetzt das kollektive 
avy mit dem Plural, wie auch sonst, vgl. nur 12 6. LXX 
plur. gegen Qu M sing.). 

a&xovowot=Qu] sing. M (alle Verba stehen in der LXX im 
Plur.; Subjekt ist Aaés im kollektiven Sinn. Das 1 der 
Pluralform 1yow gehért vor 12252; somit liegt in Qu falsche 
Worttrennung vor). 

novvndnoav =Qu et M LXX IV Reg 165] sing. M (vielleicht 
ist der Plur. urspriinglich, vgl. BH). 

Kal €covrat=Qu] sing. M (LXX setzt gegen M als Subjekt 
oi ein). 

sing. M (LXX hat als Subjekt 
ets =Qu; M scheint verderbt zu sein, vgl. BH). 

evypavdnoovrat=Qu] sing. M (neben marnaovaow gegen 
Qu M sing.; LXX iibersetzt frei, da sie die Vorlage nicht 
versteht). 

ovverpiBnoav=Qu] sing. M (LXX Andert die Satzkonstruk- 
tion und nimmt xeporainra als Subjekt). ° 

=Qu] sing. M (Subjekt of évouxovvres=Qu M, 
und X* Qu M sing.). 

go.=Qu] sing. M (Subjekt of mAav@vrTés ce=Qu 
M). 

325 elmwot 1°=Qu] sing. M Niphal (parallel <fmwou 2°: gegen M 

Niphal und Qu). 


6 Das Zeichen X besagt, dass in den genannten Zeugen entgegengesetzte Lesarten 
stehen, steht also dem Gleichheitszeichen = gegeniiber. 


~ 
| 
‘ 

* 
° 


14 24 
17 13 
26 19 


276 

28 16 
29 1, 
33 10 


417 
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éyere=Qu et M IV Reg 18 22] sing. M et LXX IV Reg (die 
Rede folgt im Plural: reroidapyev =Qu M). 

pelxdnre=Qu et LXX IV Reg 18 23] sing. M Is. et M IV 
Reg (siehe zu 36 7). 

kal AnuYovrat=Qu] sing. M Is. Niphal et M LXX (Anugdn- 
gerat) IV Reg 20 18 (aktive Form in der LXX und deshalb 
Plural). 

épxéodwoav=Qu] sing. M (Subjekt &pxovres=Qu M). 

nvovypwéva = Qu] sing. M (in LXX iiberall Plural). 

oi mopevduevot = Qu] sing. M (in LXX iiberall Plural: gegen 
Qu M sing.). 

edpnoovatv =Qu] sing. M Niphal (in LXX aktive Form). 

Tovs gu\aggopévous = Qu] sing. M (LXX hat iiberall Plural- 
formen in diesem Vers=Qu M). 

= Qu (Subjekt oi dé Géuxor). 

kadéoere = Qu] vocabis Cypr. Spec. = M. 


éxéxpayyov S A-Q L C (87°) =Qu] exexpayev B 87*=M. 
SC A-Q=Qu “21 MSS Seb”’] S* O L C=M 


(2) Tempus. 
kal = Qu] perf. M (parallel kal X 


Qu M). 

&peA@ = Qu] infin. abs. M (parallel Qu M). 

= Qu] fut. M (parallel karavoote.=Qu M). 

... (vgl. die Imperative 8 1 AdBe und 
ypayov =Qu M). 

kal émeyepet=Qu] part. M (in der LXX iiberall v. 24-34 
Future=Qu M). 

éorat=Qu] perf. M (parallel wevet=Qu M). 

kal = Qu] perf. M (es folgt duwterar X Qu M). 

imperat. M (es geht voraus avagrnoovrar=Qu M; nach 
BH sind die Futurformen zu lesen). 

kal =Qu] perf. M (neben =Qu M) 

éyw) éuBar@ (besser Qu] perf. M 
(nach min steht gewohnlich das Partizip; deshalb fordert BH 

12 (2°) Kal épet=Qu] perf. M (das Futur ist in LXX sti- 
listisch gefordert, vgl. kal épet 1° v. 12 X Qu 

Aéyet = Qu] Ix? M (LXX A€éyer im Anschluss an die haufige 
Formel \éyeu kiptos). 

épet=Qu] part. M stilistisch notwendig, vel. Kal épet 

41 ¢ fin.). 


48 
367 
36 8 
39 6 | 
41 25 
42 20 
50 10b 
513 

| 56 6 
57 20 
58 5 4 
45 2 
211 
55 
5 12 
82 


| 
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43 28 Kai 6wxa=Qu] imperf. M minx} (es geht voraus éuiavay; 
BH fordert mit Qu die Punktierung ’8)). 

4516 Kal mopeboovrat=Qu] perf. M (parallel kal 
évtpamnoovrat X Qu M). 

4814 Kal (>Qu) ovvaxdnoovra ... kal dxovcovrar=Qu] impe- 
rat. M 

4814 ge: cf. Qu] perf. M. 

525 Kal ddo\vferE: cf. Qu] imperf. M (siehe unter VIII). 

537 dvoiyer 2°=Qu] imperf. M (bei avolyer 1° auch Qu wie M 
imperf.). 

542 mntov: cf. Qu] imperf. plur. M BH; in 
v. 2 nur Imperative). 

564 Kal perf. M (parallel M). 

5717 infin. abs. M (neben érarata 
avrév: cf. Qu M). 

594 memroidaow ... Tixrovotv=Qu] infin. abs. M (auch die beiden 
anderen absoluten Infinitive sind mit AaXover und Kbovar 
iibersetzt). 

kal aivésovo.=Qu] perf. M (neben gayovrat und riovrar= 
Qu M). 

éréyvw =Qu] imperf. M (parallel obk éyyw=Qu M). 

kal éortv =Qu] imperf. M (vgl. BH). 


(3) Wechsel der Person. 


714 Kadéoes=M] -ce S 311-46=Qu. 
3317 bperde=Qu] videbunt (oculi tui) M. 
48s *fhvota] -Eas 564 239 410 534 Sa=Qu; apertum est M (siehe 
unter VIII). 
538s Tov \aov wov=M] Tov \aov Syp=Qu. 
602 xepav abrov=Qul x. Mov lI LII-233 Tht.=M. 


495 we=Mlomy. oe 534 Sa=Qu. 

511s (6 tapaxahov) A? M. 

5814 avaSiBaoe oe. = Qu] et sustollam te... et cibabo 
te M. 

auch 4613 dix. wou] nyyioev pou 
538 Syl Tert. (plur.): cf. m2:4p Qu. Auch Pesch. und Targ. 
haben “‘Gerechtigkeit”’ als Subjekt, vgl. Gottstein, Bzbi., 
35 (1954), 61. 


(4) Genus. 


1432 Kai dc’ abrov=Qu] M. 
153 av TH S=Qu] ev Tals TA. aUTOV M. 
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Zahlenmiassig sind es somit viele Stellen, wo LXX und Qu gegen M 
iibereinstimmen. Aber bei diesen grammatikalisch-syntaktischen Vari- 
anten muss man sehr vorsichtig sein, wenn man auch sagen will, dass 
LXX iiberall so wie Qu in ihrer Vorlage gelesen hat. An den meisten 
Stellen forderte der griechische Stil, nicht die hebraische Vorlage, die 
mit Q iibereinstimmende Wiedergabe. 


VI 


Inder Vokalisierung (Punktation) | treffen LXX und 
Qu manchmal zusammen. 


528 ws oreped TETPA= Qu] ISD M. 

14 32 Baovhets= Qu] M. 

153 = Qu] man M. 

217 dvaBarny 1° 2° und 21 9 avaBarns = 3317 Qu] 339 M. 

271 Qu] m3 M. 

3413 avAn= Qu] M. 

4010 pera ioxbos =pnna Qu, vgl. Hempel, ZAW, 61 (1945/48), 
282] pina M. 

40 26 «Kal év Kparel (ahnlich 3’ Kau Kparous)=yox) Qu] M. 

412% adndn=prs Qu] pts M. 

49 17 oikodoundnon (ahnlich oe) Qu] 
1222 M=o"' ox vor gov. 

533 xal eldds= =y7 Qu] M. 

5312 Kal dua ras duaprias (besser dvouias) 
Qu] M. 

5411 Kal Ta Qu] M. 

5510 els Bp@ow Qu] Yok? M. 

5715 év 2°=wnpn Qu] M. 

662 Kal(+rov II 544=Qu, siehe unter Qu] 
M. 

6612 Td p32] Qu] apr) M. 


Bei den genannten Stellen hat der Ubersetzer die Lesarten von Qu 
entweder bereits in seiner Vorlage gelesen oder als Randnoten bzw. 
Korrekturen irgendwie gekannt und sie als ‘‘matres versionis’’ beniitzt. 

Von den Lesarten kénnen als urspriinglich betrachtet werden: 49 17 
(BH: “‘l’’); 53 12 (avoutas ist anstelle von duaprias 2° in den Text auf- 
zunehmen; es ist nicht anzunehmen, dass zweimal hintereinander o’ywp 
urspriinglich ist); 54 11 (BH: ‘‘prps”’; besser ist: ‘‘l’’); 66 12 (vgl. BH). 

Bei den iibrigen Stellen kann man geteilter Meinung sein, ob die 
Punktation des M oder die Lesart der LX X Qu den Vorzug verdient. 
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VII 


Auchdie Transkription der Eigennamen verriat, dass 
LXX in verschiedenen Fallen Qu naher als M steht. Dies ist schon 
gelegentlich festgestellt worden, siehe Hempel, ZDMG, 101 (1951), 140, 
und Milik, Bzb/., 31 (1950), 217. Die in Frage kommenden Eigennamen 
seien hier zusammengestellt. 


19 Zodoua: cf. Qu ono,] O70 M, ebenso an allen Stellen. 
19 Téyopa: cf. Qu my] may M, ebenso an allen Stellen. 
71 (vids) Poyediov: cf. Qu M, ebenso 7 5; 7 9; 
86; aber 74 (LXX aliter) steht in Qu mn, also ohne 1, 
siehe Anm. 2. 
155 Znywp: cf. Qu nyx] ww M. 
2113 Aedav V 544 Bo Hi. (6atdav SA-Q OC): cf. M a’ 
Qu orn. 
363 Zouvas: cf. Qu maw] xIav M, ebenso 36 11, 22; 37 2. 


Die Transkriptionen 1 9; 7 1; 15 5 sind allgemein in der iibrigen LXX 
gebrauchlich. Wiederum kann nicht sicher gesagt werden, dass der 
Is.-Ubersetzer den o-Laut, der in Qu besonders gern eingefiigt wird 
(man kann bei Qu direkt von einer kennzeichnenden o-Vokalisierung im 
Gegensatz zur a-Vokalisierung bei M sprechen), in seiner hebr. Vorlage 
gelesen hat. Jedoch hat er sicher die Lesarten mit dem Vokal o gekannt 
und sie als ‘‘matres transcriptionis” beniitzt. Wenn 21 13 Aquila und 
Symmachus (und von ihnen abhangig Lukian) mit w transkribieren, so 
ist dies ein Beleg, dass sie eine alte Tradition wieder aufgreifen. 

In M haben viele Eigennamen die langen altertiimlichen Endungen 
w-, wahrend in Qu die kurzen Endungen 7’- stehen. Auch in der LXX 
sind durchweg die Eigennamen in der Art von Qu geschrieben, vgl. 
Hoaias, Efexias, Ofias usw. Auch hier kann LXX wie M in ihrer 
Vorlage gelesen haben; aber ebenso war ihr die Form in Qu bekannt. 

Auf die Endung von “Jerusalem” ob-, hat bereits Hempel, 
ZDMG, 101 (1951), 142, hingewiesen. Wenn LXX _ durchgehend 
Iepovoa \ n uw wiedergibt, so mag dies ein Hinweis darauf sein, dass 
sie die Endung ob— als “mater transcriptionis” gekannt hat. 

Doppeltes » liest Qu 23 1 own, das auch LXX voraussetzt Kervéwv 
S A B C; xervet 239-306"), und 23 12 Kurveis, wo auch M 
Ketib ovn> hat (M Qere aber ovn>). Auch 231 ist nach LXX Qu owns 
zu lesen. 

Die zuletzt genannten Stellen zeigen, dass keine Konsequenz vor- 
handen ist. Dies ist auch allgemein in Bezug auf die Transkription der 
Eigennamen zu beobachten. In Qu stehen noch viele andere Eigen- 
namen mit dem o-Laut, der aber in LXX keine Aufnahme gefunden hat, 
z. B. 201 Tavadav (Sapdav = M)] jnmn Qu. 
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VIII 


Buchstaben-Vertauschung 


186 Kal cf. Qu] M; vgl. Loewinger, 
VT, 4 (1954), 81. 
212 of mpéoBers =x Qu] M. 
22% Qu (vid.)] M. 
33 13 Qu] wt M. 
3713 A LcI=a Qu] cergapovaiy O-Q*s: 
cf. M. 
525 xal cf. Qu] oom M. 
169 7a dévdpa gov: cf. Qu] M; BH: “I 
919 (18s) dca Qu] M. 
466 ék M] ev 534 Bo='D3 Qu. 
159 dnBwv V Eus.; 87-91; deeBwv 309-490 = 
part Qu; deuwy B et y’ M. 
65 év =aws Qu] M. 
4017 els (ws 88 93 87* 566 obdév: cf. Qu] ‘xo M. 
444 ws (woe) Qu “10 MSS”] M. 
282 év TH Papayye=poya Qu] 'y> M. 
2310 épyafou= ay Qu] ay M. 
293 ws Aavd=173 Qu] WID M, vgl. Loewinger, VT, 4 
(1954), 82. 
144 6 cf. nam Qu] M. 
519 mdaros (im hexaplar. Zusatz) = 31m Qu] ann M. 
5610 = Qu; “pl MSS” orn] orm M. 
4225 dpynv abrov)=non Qu] nen M. 
48s 564 239 410 534 Sa = Qu] nvorga rel.; 
mmm M; siehe oben unter V (3). 
631 6 dvaBiBaoas Qu “pe MSS”’] M. 
9 4 (3); 606 Qu] M. 
359 edped Qu] M. 
649(s) katp@=nyd Qu] M. 
28 22 Kal duets=onm, vgl. Loewinger, VT, 4 (1954), 82!: cf. 
Qu] any) M. 
xb | 1b 31.8 Qu, xd 1b M “Occ 
| 45495 mpds Qu “9 MSS Q”] xd M. 
by | bw 22 (kal éx’ fab7d Qu et voy Mich 41] rox M 
et LXX Mich 4 2 (pos airo). 
17.8 (merowdres by Qu] bx M. 
225 él (ra by Qu] ds M. 
367 (xipiov... meroidapev) by Qu] bx M. 
by | by 2215 (Ilopevou .. .) bx Qu] by M. 
29 12 (kal .) eis xeipas bx Qu] by M. 
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65 6, 7 (v. 6 ws Gv v. 7 dmodwaw...) els (Tov 
abrav) bx Qu] by M. 
6620 (a&fovor...) els aylav dx Qu] by M. 


BH empfiehlt die Lesart von Qu LXX an folgenden Stellen: 40 17; 
44 4; 23 10; 14 4; 42 25; 63 11; 49 5; von den genannten Stellen schwacht 
sie ihre Empfehlung durch “‘frt’’ oder “‘prb”’ ab: 23 10; 42 25; 63 1. Wenn 
hier LX X Qu zusammengehen, so ist nicht immer damit erwiesen, dass 
der Ubersetzer auch so in seiner Vorlage gelesen hat. Dies gilt besonders 
fiir die Prapositionen by und 5x; sie sind teilweise durch das Verbum 
bedingt, so éwi 178 367 durch merowévar, ebenso eis 2912 durch 
66dvac (im vorausgehenden Vers 11 ist die gleiche Wendung frei mit dem 
Dativ dao. aitd avdpwrw wiedergegeben; deshalb ist die Notiz in 
BH “I c G 5x” hinfallig) und vor allem 65.6, 7 durch die Wendung 
amroddévar eis Tov KONTrov, die auch Ps 78 (79) 12 und Ier 39 (32) 18 
vorkommt. 

48 s ist vielleicht #vovEas urspriinglich: s ist infolge Dittographie 
ausgefallen, es folgt cov. 

Lehrreich ist beim Eigennamen Madian 9 4 (3) und 60 6 der Wechsel 
» | 1, der somit bereits auf hebr. Ebene erfolgt ist, sicehe meine Bettrdge 
zur Ier.-LXX, S. 66f. Orlinsky, JJSt, 2 (1950/51), 151-154, tritt 


energisch dafiir ein, dass 42 25 som des M urspriinglich sei und die 
Wiedergabe in LXX (ebenso in Targ. Pesch. Vulg. siehe BH) keinesfalls 
non voraussetze; aber LXX hat vielleicht non als ‘mater versionis’”’ 
gekannt. 


IX 


Am bedeutsamsten sind solche lexikalische Varianten, die 
ein anderes Wort bezeugen, weil sie fiir die Exegese entscheidend sind. 


10 32 dvyarépa=Qu Qere naj ma M. 

169 7a d€évépa aov, siehe bereits unter VIII. 

2310 épyafou, siehe bereits unter VIII. 

326 vongoer: cf. Qu arn] avy’ M =faciet Vulg. 

3611 avd =Qu M = populi Vulg. 

37 2 éxupots: cf. Qu ox) M: cf. compugnantium Vulg. 
391 avéorn=Qu mm] prrm M =et convaluisset Vulg. 

415 M =obstupuerunt Vulg. 

4120 Kal évvond@or=Qu‘ wan: cf. et recogitent Vulg.] wn Qu* M. 
4420 divarar cf. Qu M. 

452 xal dpn=Qu orm] M: cf. gloriosos terrae Vulg. 
45s ebgpavdntw: cf. Qu yan M =rorate Vulg. 

49 24 ddixws: cf. Qu py: cf. a robusto Vulg.] pax M. 

502 &npavdnoovrar=Qu wan] M =computrescent Vulg. 
506 'mvon=averti Vulg.] M. 
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4416 (vorhexaplar. Zusatz) ev tous B; ert Twv avd paxwy 
avtov 449-770; ere tors avd paki avrov (om. avTov) 
239-306 Syh™'=Qu vdm om. hic M, sed hab. v. 19. 

519 (hexaplar. Zusatz) katraxofaoa L=Qu nxnon= percussisti 
Vulg.] Aatounoaga V-oll C (ex a'o' 3’) =nasnon M. 


Urspriinglich sind LXX Qu 1032 (BH: “‘l’’); 2310 (BH: “‘l frt’’; 
streiche ‘‘frt’’); 32 6; 45 2 (BH: “‘l?’’; streiche das Fragezeichen); 49 24 
(BH: “‘l’’); 44 16 (BH: ‘‘l’’); 51 9 (BH: 

Sedundar sind LXX Qu 16 9; 36 11 (stammt aus v. 12); 37 26 (erleich- 
ternde Lesart); 41 5; 45 s (Qu bestatigt meine Vermutung, dass LXX 
bereits ym ~vor sich gehabt hat, siehe Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., 
S. 157); 50 2 (erleichternde Lesart). 


Verschiedene Stellen sind eigens zu besprechen. An den beiden 
Stellen 41 20 und 506 hat LXX wohl die Lesart des M vor sich gehabt 
und frei iibersetzt; es ist aber méglich, dass die Lesart von Qu in der 
Vorlage stand entweder als Textlesart oder als Randnote. 41 20 ist zum 
Verbum ow das Nomen ab zu erginzen, vel. 


4122 émiornooper Tov 

477 évonoas...év TH Kapdia gov. 

571 ékdéxerar TH Kapdia. 

5711 ovd€ €\aBés we eis THY dtdvoray avbdé eis THY Kapdlay gov 
(ov6e eis THY ist Dublette, siehe Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., 
S. 77). Es ist deshalb mit évvond@ar richtig wiedergegeben, wie die 
benachbarten Worter verlangen. Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass die 
Lesart von Qu als “mater versionis’’ bereits der LX X vorlag. 


50 6 liegt in M die haufige Wendung vor ‘‘das Angesicht verbergen,”’ 
von den Menschen als Subjekt nur 4mal (Exod 3 6; Isa 50 6; 53 3; 59 2), 
von Gott jedoch 27mal (namentlich in den Psalmen) ausgesagt. Uberall 
iibersetzt die LXX mit tpdcwrov Exod 36; 
Deut (3mal); Pss (14mal); Ier 40 (33) 5; Ezek (3mal); auch Isa 8 17; 53 3; 
54 8; 57 17; 59 2; 64 7 (6), also 6mal. Nur Iob 13 24 ist ‘‘warum verbirgst 
Du Dein Angesicht”’ frei mit dua ti éuov wiedergegeben. 
Auch die Peschitta iibersetzt diese Wendung wie die LXX, siehe Gott- 
stein, Bibl., 35 (1954), 62. Die jiingeren Ubersetzer haben wortlich 
iibersetzt: @ tox ptmrecy (a’ Exod 36; Deut 31 18; Isa 8 17 u. 6.; 
Isa 592), (o' Isa 817; 54 8 u. 6.) TO 


Es ist auffallend, dass nur 506 in Qu *mvon steht, das wie eine 
Retroversion des griech. dwéorpeya aussieht, aber sicher keine ist. Es 
ist auch nicht anzunehmen, dass in der Vorlage der LX X die Lesart von 
Qu gestanden habe. Aber es ist deutlich zu sehen, dass die LXX- 
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Ubersetzer eine gemeinsame Tradition kennen, die ihre Heimat nicht in 
Alexandrien, sondern in Palastina hat. Es mag so gewesen sein, dass fiir 
die Ubersetzer gewisse ‘‘Richtlinien’’ ausgearbeitet worden sind, die 
Angaben iiber die Bedeutung und Wiedergabe verschiedener Worter und 
Wendungen enthielten. Sie mégen zunadchst an den Rand der Hand- 
schriften geschrieben sein (unsere Handschrift von Qumran enthialt keine 
Randnoten, wohl aber die hebr. Sirach-Handschriften); vielleicht waren 
sie auch in getrennten ‘‘Worterverzeichnissen’’ vorhanden. Man kann 
diese Lesarten als “‘lectiones auxiliares’’ oder besser (im Anschluss an die 
“‘matres lectionis’’) als ‘‘matres versionis’’ bezeichnen (siehe oben die 
“‘matres transcriptionis’’). Sie sind dann gelegentlich vom Rand oder von 
der separaten Liste in den Text geraten (wie an unserer Stelle). 


Ein weiterer Beleg fiir diese Annahmen ist die Stelle 326, die 
Orlinsky ausfiihrlich besprochen hat, siehe JBL, 69 (1950), 152-155, 
und wiederholt JJ St, 2 (1950/51), 152; JNEST, 11 (1952/53), 153. Man 
kann wohl Orlinsky zustimmen, wenn er sagt, dass das Zusammengehen 
von LXX (und Targ.) mit Qu nicht beweist, dass beide Zeugen die Lesart 
von Qu auch in ihrer Vorlage gehabt haben. Aber es besteht doch die 
Méglichkeit (und dies soll hier gleich betont werden), dass die Lesart 
von Qu bereits dort stand. Bei Orlinsky steht Qu nicht hoch im Kurs; 
die von M abweichenden Varianten verdanken ihren Ursprung dem 
fehlerhaften miindlich tradierten Text: ‘“The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll 
derives from a text which was written (probably from dictation) from 
memory,”’ JBL, 69 (1950), 165. Man darf jedoch nicht zu sehr den Ton 
auf die ‘“‘miindliche” oder ‘“‘gedachtnismassige’’ Tradition legen. Es ist 
auch nicht anzunehmen, dass so umfangreiche Texte ‘from memory” 
oder ‘‘from dictation’’ geschrieben worden seien, zumal auch, so viel ich 
sehe, Horfehler nicht festgestellt worden sind. Deshalb ist es nicht 
richtig, in awn “‘an unreliable oral variation” (ebd., S. 165), zu sehen. 
Vielmehr ist die Lesart von Qu eine ‘‘mater versionis,”’ die bereits in der 
Vorlage der LX X gestanden haben kann. 


391 ist ebenfalls nicht sicher zu sagen, dass LXX wie Qu in der 
Vorlage gelesen hat. Aber wiederum ist dem Is.-Ubersetzer die Qu- 
Lesart bekannt gewesen; dies zeigt die Parallelstelle 38 9 kal dvéorn= 
*m M Qu (von hier kam "mm nach 39 1), ferner 26 19, wo ebenfalls mn mit 
avioracda: wiedergegeben ist: AL Oi VeKpol. 


Auch bei 44 20 kann nicht entschieden werden, ob LXX wie Qu in 
der Vorlage gehabt hat. Es ist eher wahrscheinlich, dass sie wie M gelesen 
hat und dass ihr die Lesart bsy als ‘‘mater versionis’’ (aus 16 12, siehe 
unten) ebenfalls zur Verfiigung stand. Bei der Verwendung des Verbums 
bestehen drei Méglichkeiten: 
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1. Die Vorlage hat zwei Verba (dies ist der gewohnliche Fall), z. B. 
71 Kal ndvyndnoav Qu. 
36 14 of ob pioacda buas = M Qu. 


2. Die Vorlage hat nur das Hauptverbum; der Ubersetzer iibernimmt 
als Hilfsverbum z. B. 

119 o6€un Sbvwvtat(>M Qu) 

206 ototk ndbvavro (>M Qu) 

369 (>M Qu) 

3619 wn (>M Qu) 

3. Die Vorlage hat nur >>» im absoluten Sinn ‘‘vermégen,”’ ‘“‘imstande 
sein”; diesen absoluten Charakter hat der Ubersetzer verkannt und 
musste so ein sinnentsprechendes Verbum beifiigen, z. B. 

1612 Kal ob pH dbvnra abrov sub 

+;om. M). 
2911. dvayvavar (avayva@vat sub +; 0m. M). 


Weitere Beispiele in den Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., S. 65, und in 
dea Beitragen zur Ier.-Sept., S. 92 zu 20 9. 


X 


Die bis jetzt genannten Stellen zeigen, dass Qu von M abweichende, 
gewohnlich sekundare Lesarten kennt, die auch LXX als “‘matres ver- 
sionis’’ beniitzte. Da kann es leicht vorkommen, dass Dubletten 
eindringen; es ist aber auffallend, dass nur wenige Stellen genannt werden 
kénnen, wo ‘‘Dubletten” in Qu bew. LXX vorliegen. 


379 Kal dxovoas aréorpeve =Qu awn youn] youn M; awn IV Reg. 
19 9. 

Als urspriingliche Lesart ist mit IV Reg 19 9 av anzunehmen, siehe 
meinen Is.-Kommentar in der ‘‘Echter-Bibel’’ (BH ‘‘sed ? origin’”’ ist 
zu Unrecht unschliissig; bereits am Anfang von v. 9 steht richtig 
yown, das sicher nicht zweimal im gleichen Vers geschrieben wurde). 
Die Erklarungen, dass hier eine einfache ‘‘addizione,”’ so Milik, Bzdl., 
31 (1950), 86, oder ‘‘verschiedener Ausfall durch doppeltes Homoio- 
arkton,’’ so Hempel, ZA W, 62 (1949/50), 289, vorliege, treffen nicht das 


Richtige. 


40 19 cf. Qu qo: M. 
Der in Qu vorliegende Text ist unklar. Hempel, ZA W, 61 (1945/48), 
284, meint, dass ‘‘qon fiir qo: 19, wohl unter dem Einfluss des neben bop 
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haufigen stehe. Jedoch ist in ein Nomen als Objekt von 
zu sehen. Sowohl Qu als LXX kannten die Lesart nwy. Der griech. 
Ubersetzer beniitzte sie als ‘mater lectionis’’ und gab deshalb 403 mit 
ézoinoe wieder. Der Schreiber von Qu wollte die alte urspriingliche 
Lesart nicht unter den Tisch fallen lassen und schrieb ‘‘und er machte ein 
Gussbild.”” Jedoch passt die Satzkonstruktion nicht gut; man erwartet 
Spb) JOD Avy. 


411 waves 2°: cf. Qu wie M. 

Man kénnte yp als einfache Hinzufiigung betrachten, die der Schrei- 
ber aus eigenem beigab; aber ravres 2° der LXX zeigt, dass 51> bereits 
vorlag (beeinflusst von mavres 1° v. 11a). 13 ist sekundar, siehe G. 
Fohrer, VT, 5 (1955), 249. 


652 amewovvra (so ist nach dem Photo 
zu lesen, nicht no, wie Burrows abdruckt) Qu; 10 M. 

Wahrscheinlich hat LXX in ihrer Voriage bereits die beiden Lesarten 
von M und Qu 7m 3d gelesen. Dann hatten wir in der LXX eine 
Dublette, die allerdings ihr Doppelgesicht verloren hat, da die Wendung 
“‘widerspenstig und abtriinnig’’ an vielen Stellen vorkommt und ur- 
spriinglich ist, siehe meine Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., S. 78. An 
unserer Stelle ist nur ein Verbum und zwar das des M echt. 


XI 


Wenn neu entdeckte Handschriften uns geschenkt werden, dann 
erregt die Schreibung und Wiedergabe der Gottesnamen beson- 
deres Interesse. So auch bei unserer Isaias-Rolle. Uber die Gottes- 
namen hat P. Boccaccio in Bibl., 32 (1951), 90-96, einen Beitrag “I 
manoscritti del Mar Morto e i nomi di Dio m7 ,bx” geschrieben, jedoch 
keine Notiz von der Wiedergabe in der LX X genommen. Auch in anderen 
Aufsatzen ist iiber die Gottesnamen gesprochen worden, aber nur 
gelegentlich auf die LXX Bezug genommen, vgl. Burrows, ‘“‘The Treat- 
ment of the Tetragrammaton,” BASOR, 113 (1949), 31 f., und Hempel, 
ZAW, 62 (1949/50), 253. Um eine Ubersicht zu gewinnen, seien die 
Stellen, an denen Qu in der Behandlung des Gottesnamens von M ab- 
weicht, zusammengestellt. 


611 Qu, M. 
714 KUptos m7 Qu, *278% M, ebenso 9 8 (7); 21 16. 
282 Qu “mit MSS Edd,” M. 


318 KUptos mm Qu* “mit MSS” Qu‘; M, ebenso 8 7. 
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6 debs] kupios C 46 403-613 =mm “mit MSS”; Q* M. 
6 debs 2°] M; Kuptos o 86='bx mm Qu IV Reg 19 19. 
= m7 M] mr Qu; 

Tov deov] 7 Qu; 7 7 ta ta; (Tov) Kuptov. 


kal 6 kptos] kau o A 88-01I L='bm Qu‘; Qu* M. 


xpos 6 debs] m7 M; om. mm Qu: cf. Hempel, ZAW, 62 
(1949/50), 253. 


6 M] pr. Kupios S 393 538 Co Syp Ir.!*t= 
‘Oy Qu. 
S A-Q*tC=mrm Qu*] xuptos xuptos O-Q™ et Kuptos 
o Jeos L=m7 Que M. 
(rapa) kupiov= mm Qu ‘4 MSS”] a domino deo Hi.; o y' +X 
kuplov =m M. 
S A 87*=mm Qu*] xvpios Q O C (87°) et 
kupwos o L=m7 Que M. 
6 Qu; ma M: cf. Hempel, ZAW, 
62 (1949/50), 253] o deos 51; xupios oI 407 410 Ir. Cyr. 
49 22 B* A-O%t S L=mm Qu] xuptos xupios O (B°)-Q™ | 
C=m77 M; dominus deus Hi. 
505 xuptov S* A-Qvt L C] xupiov xupiov B-Q™:-ol 
ma M; Qu. 
524 S L=mm Qu] xvptos xupios O- Q™ 
M; kuptos o Veos C. 
546 6 cov S A-Q O L C= M] o cov 88 
239-306 Bo (nuwy pro gov) ='bx mm Qu. 
611 «Kvplov=m7 Qu]+X xupiov M. 
6111 SA-Ovt L C] xupwos xupios O-Q™=m7 M; 
dominus deus Hi.='>x m7 Qu. 
6513 Qu*]+X Kuptos 407 613 Or. Que M. 


Ein Uberblick iiber die genannten Stellen lasst keine klare Linie 
sehen. Der griech. Ubersetzer hatte ja bereits die Schwierigkeit, »778 mit 
einem entsprechenden Wort wiederzugeben, nachdem xviptos fiir m7 
festgelegt war. So ist 49 14 zweimal xipuos fiir *78% und m7 verwendet. 
Das bekannteste Beispiel ist Ps 109 (110) 1 (Eizev) 6 xiptos t@ Kkupiw 
pov "xb mr. Deshalb kann auch nicht gesagt werden, ob LXX wie 
Qu m7 in ihrer Vorlage 6 11; 7 14; 9 8 (7); 21.6; 28 2; 3 18 gelesen hat. 
Dagegen hat sicher LXX wie Qu nur einen Gottesnamen (M zwei) 
an folgenden Stellen: 28 16; 28 22; 30 15; 49 22; 50 5; 52 4; 61 1; 65 13, ferner 
38 11. Wahrscheinlich hat hier LXX mit Qu das Urspriingliche bewahrt. 
Dagegen stehen aber wieder Stellen, wo LXX mit M nur einen Got- 


58 
317 
37 20 
49 7 
38 11 
| 
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tesnamen hat, wahrend in Qu zwei stehen, so 37 20; 49 7; 25 9; 546. 
Schliesslich hat LXX nur einen Gottesnamen, wahrend in Qu M zwei 
stehen, so 50 5; 61 11. 


Ergebnis. Eine stattliche Anzahl von Varianten konnte notiert 
werden, die in LXX Qu gegen M iibereinstimmen. Diese Ubereinstim- 
mung besagt aber nicht, dass iiberall die Vorlage der LXX die gleiche 
hebr. Lesart wie Qu hatte. Es ist deutlich zu erkennen, dass Qu gerade 
in vielen Fallen, wo sie mit LXX iibereinstimmt, sekundare, erleichternde 
Lesarten gegeniiber M bezeugt. 

Jedoch ist erwiesen, dass bereits der LX X-Ubersetzer die von M ab- 
weichenden Varianten in Qu kannte, entweder als Lesarten, die am Rand 
seiner Vorlage standen (Randnoten), oder im Text angebracht waren 
(Textkorrekturen), oder véllig die urspriingliche Lesart, die in M steht, 
verdrangt haben (sekundire Lesarten). Es besteht auch die Méglichkeit, 
dass solche Varianten, besonders die lexikalischen, die den Sinn anders 
deuteten, von einer Gelehrtenschule miindlich tradiert und auch schrift- 
lich in separaten Verzeichnissen fixiert wurden. Diese Lesarten kannte 
sicher der Ubersetzer und hat sie als ‘‘matres versionis’ bzw. “‘trans- 
criptionis’”’ benutzt. Es besteht auch die Méglichkeit (und sie liegt sehr 
nahe), dass ein Grossteil der aufgefiihrten Varianten von Qu bereits in 
der LX X-Vorlage stand; denn wenn sie in Qu Aufnahme gefunden haben, 
warum hiatten sie nicht auch in der LX X-Vorlage stehen kénnen? Somit 
verraten LXX und Qu eine gemeinsame Textform, in der sich ‘‘gewisse 
«schriftgelehrte» Tendenzen geltend machen, die dazu zu zwingen 
scheinen, in ihr den Niederschlag einer bewussten Rezension zu sehen,” 
wie richtig Hempel, ZAW, 62 (1949/50), 254, bereits ‘‘als vorlaiufiges 
Ergebnis” feststellt. Nur ist der Is.-Ubersetzer bzw. der Bearbeiter der 
LXX-Vorlage konsequenter als der Rezensent von Qu, wie die durch- 
gingige Schreibweise der Eigennamen Poyedtas und Zouvas mit o 
(siehe unter VII) und die standige Wiedergabe Tog Tpégetv TO 
tpocwrov (siehe unter IX) zeigen, wahrend Qu den } Laut nicht tiberall 
hat und nur einmal (506) das Verbum no Hiphil bezeugt. Aber ganz 
folgerichtig waren weder der Is-Ubersetzer bzw. die Bearbeiter der LX X- 
Vorlage noch der Rezensor von Qu, und dies ist auch nicht zu erwarten, 
denn der Is.-Ubersetzer war kein Aquila und der Bearbeiter von Qu bzw. 
der LX X-Vorlage waren keine Schiiler des Rabbi Aqiba. Diese Erkennt- 
nisse sind das wichtigste Ergebnis der vorliegenden Untersuchung, mag 
auch die Summe der LXX Qu gemeinsamen Lesarten (besonders wenn 
man die Gegenprobe machen wiirde und die sehr zahlreichen Stellen 
sammelte, wo LXX M gegen Qu oder LXX gegen M Qu geht) d6Avyoords 
Kal ovK évTios sein, um mit den Worten der Is.-LXX 16 14 zu schliessen. 


THE ARAMAIC QORBAN INSCRIPTION FROM 
JEBEL HALLET ET-TURI AND 
MARK 711/MATT 15s 


JOSEPH A. FITZMYER, S. J. 
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HEN Christ was arguing with the Pharisees, he reproached them 
with nullifying what God had commanded in order to observe 
their own traditions. As an example he cited the commandments, 
“Honor your father and your mother,” and ‘‘Whoever abuses his father 
or mother must be put to death.”’ In contrast, the Pharisees and scribes 
were teaching, “If a man says to his father or mother, ‘Anything of mine 
that might have been of use to you is Korban’ (that is a gift), they let 
him off from doing anything more for his father or mother’ (Mark 
7 9-13= Matt 153-6). Mark has preserved the Aramaic word in his 
account, xopBav, 6 éoriv d@pov, éav Euod (7 11), which 
he also translated for his gentile readers, whereas Matthew has simply 
S@pov 6 éav Euod whEANOns (155). Commentators have been 
accustomed to explain the word xopBa@v in Mark by appealing to the 
Mishnah and to statements in Josephus. 

A recently discovered tomb in the area southeast of Jerusalem has 
yielded an inscribed ossuary-lid that sheds new light on this verse in 
Mark. The tomb was found at Jebel Hallet et-Tari, a spot south of 
Bir-’Ayyfb in the extension of the Cedron Valley just before it becomes 
the WAdi en-N4r. It is a Jewish tomb dating from the beginning of the 
Christian era. The inscription has been published with a photo and 
facsimile by Fr. Jozef T. Milik in an article entitled, ‘“Trois tombeaux 
juifs récemment découverts au Sud-Est de Jérusalem.’’! 

According to Milik’s description, the inscription consists of two 
lines scratched with a fairly broad-pointed nail (about 0.2 cm. wide). 
The characters are firmly made but not deeply incised, with the excep- 
tion of a few at the beginning. The length of the first line of the inscrip- 
tion is 54 cm. and of the second 38 cm. The letters have an average 
height of 2.5 cm. It is written on a lid 64.5 cm. long, 19.5 cm. wide and 
about 3 cm. thick. 


t Studii Biblict Franciscani Liber Annuus, VII (1956-57), 232-39. The text and 
Milik’s translation can also be found in Revue Biblique, LXV (1958), 409. 
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The inscription reads as follows (Milik’s translation) :? 


Quiconque réutilisera 4 son profit cet ossuaire- 77 wie 
ci, malédiction (litt. offrande) de Dieu de la yo 
part de celui qui est dedans! 


Milik comments, ‘‘La lecture matérielle et la traduction sont cer- 
taines.”” Since he was kind enough to show me the ossuary-lid while I 
was in Jerusalem, I was able to check his reading and agree that it is 
certain. It is only recently that I have developed some doubts about 
the translation. 

To justify his translation, Milik explains that the beginning of the 
inscription, is syntactically impossible. He supposes 
that the scribe began with »7 $9, originally intending to continue with a 
finite verb (e. g., mmm’). This supposition is based on traces of a letter 
within the aleph of wax which Milik considers may well be a yodh. The 
scribe is thought to have corrected himself, recalling a more general 
formula requiring a participle and wx b>. Consequently, the first line 
should more properly be transcribed thus: 77 wx 
But such an explanation and his translation do violence to the text, 
which can be understood more simply on closer examination. 

First of all, there is no doubt that there are extra traces within the 
aleph; but they are not of the form of a yodh at all. They seem to be 
nothing more than attempts to write aleph correctly and are of the same 

type as the extra traces within the lamedh of >. 

Secondly, the elimination of *7 must be regarded as gratuitous. It is 
rather to be construed as a compound relative pronoun, having a func- 


2 The script of the inscription is described as close to the Herodian type (related to 
the Uzziah inscription and 1QIs», 19M, 1QH, 1QGA), introduced into public use ca. 
30 B. c. Milik dates the inscription on paleographical evidence to the end of the first 
century B. c. He also calls attention to a few of the grammatical peculiarities of the 
text: 1) the emphatic state of ann written with 7 instead of x, a phenomenon which he 
finds paralleled in the Elephantine papyri, twice in the Genesis Apocryphon (see E. Y. 
Kutscher, ‘‘The language of the Genesis Apocryphon, a preliminary study,”’ Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, 1V [1957], 26), and in two unpublished texts from Qumran Cave 4 
(very frequently in 4Q Hen* [from the second century B. c.] and by way of exception in 
4Q Hen astr? [end of the second — beginning of the first century B. c.]; 2) both and 17 
occurring as the relative pronoun; this feature too is found in 1QGA (see Kutscher, p. 6 
[six instances of 1 against 60-70 of '1); 3) m1 as the demonstrative adjective feminine 
instead of x7; the latter alone is found in Qumran Aramaic with one doubtful exception 
(see Revue Biblique, LXIII [1956], 413); 4) nnbm ‘box, ossuary’ is also found in the 
Phoenician ESmun‘azor inscription (CJS, 3:3, 5, 7, 10, 21 and in Midras Tanna’im 
(ed. D. Z. Hoffmann, pp. 175 f.). 

3 This analysis of 7 as a compound relative is based on the usual interpretation 
given to 52 as a construct state in this 1 $> expression. See P. Leander, ‘Laut- und 
Formenlehre des Agyptisch-Aramiaischen,” Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XXXIV 
(1928), #18); J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘“‘The syntax of ki, kl’ in the Aramaic texts from Egypt and . 
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tion both in the main clause and in the subordinate clause. In the main 
clause *1 5> obviously acts as the subject of the nominal sentence whose 
predicate is ja9p. In the subordinate clause °7 serves as the complement 
(or possibly as the internal object) of mmno. The subject of this participle 
is the indefinite wix. 

Thirdly, Milik’s translation disregards or misinterprets the preposi- 
tion 2 before 77 mnbn. Part of this difficulty lies in the sense he gives to 
the participle, ‘‘réutilisera 4 son profit.” The root of the verb is °27, 
known in Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Modern Hebrew and meaning, 
“to be pleasing, profitable.’’ Brockelmann relates it to Arabic hani’a, 
Sabaean hn’m ‘lucrum.’* In the Ithpeel it means “‘to enjoy, to derive 
profit from, to profit from.’’ The Ithpeel is found elsewhere with the 
the preposition 3,5 which at first sight might seem to confirm Milik’s 
translation of the first line. However, it should be noted that we here 
find a direct object 1, which prevents us from regarding the construction 
as 327. Hence we must restore to 3 its basic prepositional force. 

Fourthly, the translation of ]39p as ‘‘malédiction” is highly question- 
able. What reason is there for supposing that ]25p is used here like the 
onp of later rabbinical writings? Moreover, such a translation leaves the 
syntax of the sentence completely unexplained; the only way it could 
possibly be saved, would be to emend the beginning of the first line thus: 
mano wi {ot} ba <b>. 

Consequently, the inscription should rather be translated as follows: 


“All that a man may find-to-his-profit in this ossuary 
(is) an offering to God from him who is within it.’’® 


This translation is confirmed by the Peshitta version of Matt 15 5, 
which uses precisely the same verb in connection with ja9p. It reads as 


in Biblical Aramaic,” Biblica, XX XVIII (1957), 175-76. If one prefers to regard $> as 
the absolute and °7 as a simple relative, then '7 alone is the subject of the nominal 
sentence. 

4 Lexicon Syriacum (Halle/S., 1928), p. 178. 

SJ. Levy (Chalddisches Worterbuch tiber die Targumim (Leipzig, 1881], I, 202) lists 
an example from Ezek 16 31 which illustrates this usage: ‘‘Eine Buhlerin 87282 §3nND7 
die sich Nutzen (od. Vergniigen) verschafft durch den Buhlerlohn oder fiir Buhlen.”’ 

6 For similar uses of 1 b> see Dan 2 38, 6 8; Ezra 7 21, 23, 26; Cowley, AP, 15.19, 24, 
27; 40.3; 49.4; Kraeling, BMAP, 2.8, 10; 7.22, 31, 35. For the indefinite use of wir see 
AP, 28.8, 10; BMAP, 8.5, 8; 1QGA 21.13. For further uses of the emphatic in 7 see 
AP, 14.5 14.4, 6, 9; 6.6 (meni); Ahigar 204 BMAP, 12.9 [but not 
3.4, where mn’3 is followed by "1 and a proper name; pace Kraeling, it is to be interpreted 
as a prospective suffix followed by "' and a proper name similar to ‘ny + *mnx AP, 30.18- 
19; 31.18; cf. AP, 15.30]); 1QGA, 22.2 (may); 7.1 19.18 
17.16 (n1n>?). For further uses of 1 see 1QGA 2.25; 20.10, 27; 21.29; 22.21, 22 (bis). The 
form 72 is also found in Zakir b.3; Ezra 5 7, 6 2. 
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follows:’ qurban(y) meddem d‘tethen2’ men(y). It is to be noted that the 
syntax of this verse closely parallels the main part of the ossuary inscrip- 
tion. Instead of 1 b> we have meddem d*; instead of the generic wx 
mmnd we have the finite verb with a personal (2 sg.) subject; instead of 
mm mnbna we have men(y), though the preposition is admittedly different. 
In both cases the predicate of the sentence is }a5p. Whereas the Syriac 
has gurbdn(y) ‘my offering,’ the ossuary-lid has preserved a fuller and 
more formal expression 7137 19 75x ]27p. In other words, the use of 
j27p in the ossuary inscription is identical with that preserved in the 
Greek of Mark: xopBav 6 éav é& Euot w@pednOns. We have to do with 
a dedicatory formula in common use among the Jews of the last few 
centuries B. Cc. and well into Christian times. Probably it is a vestigial 
survival of much older mortuary offerings. Whether we classify this 
formula with other om), as does the Mishnah, or speak of it as an dpxos, 
as does Josephus, makes little difference as long as we recognize its basic 
character as an expression that puts a ban on something, reserving it 
for sacred use and withdrawing it from the profane. 

Milik has pointed out the pertinence of this inscription for the NT 
passages in Matthew and Mark. He does not stress, however, the 
similarity of the two expressions, as his interest lies rather in the evolu- 
tion of various ]25p expressions with their successive changes, which he 
believes are due to “‘scrupule religieux.’’® According to him the ossuary- 
lid already manifests the fashion of the first century B. Cc. in substituting 
mbx for the tetragrammaton of the expression m7 ]29p found in Num 9 13, 
31 50. Later in the first century A. D. ]2°p is used alone (as we find it in 
Matt 155 and Mark 7 11). Still later in the second century A. D. we find 
the palliative onp being used instead of }27p, ‘A cause de sa signification 
sacrale.”’ 

We should, however, beware of stressing such an evolution merely 
on the basis of these texts. There is no doubt about the OT roots of the 
expression. But in addition to m7 }a9p from Numbers, we also find 
another expression in Lev 23 14, Ty. This is ad- 
mittedly not the stereotyped formula abx ja7p of the ossuary-lid, but 
then neither is m7 ]a"p of Num 9 7, 13, 31 50. It shows, however, that the 
combination 7>x }a7p did exist earlier. Furthermore, the testimony of 
Josephus indicates that x }25p was also in use as late as the first century 
A. D. and that 299 alone was known as an oath-formula in the late 
fourth century B. C. 


All who consecrate themselves in fulfillment of a vow — Nazirites as they are 
called, people who grow long hair and abstain from wine — these too, when they 


7P. E. Pusey, G. H. Gwilliam, Tetraeuangelium sanctum, Simplex Syrorum versio 


(Oxford, 1901), p. 94. 
8 Op. cit., p. 238. 9 To these references of Milik add Num 9 7. 
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dedicate their hair and offer it in sacrifice assign their shorn locks to the priests. 
Again, those who describe themselves as ‘Corban’ to God — meaning what the 
Greeks would call ‘a gift’ — when desirous to be relieved of this obligation must 
pay down to the priests a fixed sum.'° 


And again, 


This [acquaintance of various cities in ancient times with the Jewish nation] is 
apparent from a passage in the works of Theophrastus" on Laws, where he says 
that the laws of the Tyrians prohibit the use of foreign oaths, in enumerating which 
he includes among others the oath called ‘Corban.’ Now this oath will be found in 
no other nation except the Jews and, translated from the Hebrew, one may interpret 
it as meaning God's gift.” 


Such evidence seems to preclude any attempt to show that a develop- 
ment in the use of this dedicatory formula existed at an early period. It is 
more likely that a variety of formulae existed side by side, some ex- 
panded and formal like the ossuary inscription, others abbreviated like 
the NT expression or that indicated by Josephus. A similar variety of 
formulae that existed in the later period, when there admittedly was a 
semantic development, confirms this — in general at least. 

For we do admit that the expressions found in the Mishnah reveal 
a later stage of development in the use of the j39p formula. There is 
some indication that the nominal sentence formula (such as we have in 
Mark/Matthew and in the ossuary inscription) was still in use. In 
Nedarim 1 4 we find the expression, 75 b>\xw }25p, ‘What I eat of thine 
be ... ‘a Korban.’ ’ But the development is seen, first of all, in the 
substitution of pnp, onp, np for janp (Nedarim 1 2). Secondly, there 
is an obvious development in the meaning of the word in some of the 
rabbinical formulae; it no longer means merely ‘‘an offering to God,” 
pronounced over some object to remove it from profane use, but acquires 
the force of an asseverative and even an imprecatory interjection. It 
is frequently followed by a w-clause (a remnant of the old formula) and 
y” dw nvan nw pwn, “Konam be the benefit thou hast from me if thou 
come not and give my son a kor of wheat and two jars of wine!” (Nedarim 
8 7). Or odiyd ma wn “tw onp (said of a cow, which a neighbor 


10 Ant. 4.72-73. Important words in Greek are: xal of xopBav abrovs dvopacar- 
tes T@ 0G, 5é rodTo onuaive xara ‘EXAnvwy yA@rrav. Translation of H. 
St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, ‘Loeb Classical Library,” IV (London, 1930), 511. 7@ eg 
must be taken with xopBGy and therefore reflects 

« The pupil of Aristotle, who lived ca. 372-288 B. c. 

Against Apion 1.166-167. 6’, ws av elmou tis, ex TH EBpaiwy 
vevouevos Stadéxtou S@pov Geov. Thackeray’s translation, “LCL,” I, 229-31. 

13 Translation of H. Danby, The Mishnah (London, 1933), p. 265. 

«4 Ibid., p. 275. It does not seem to be correct to say with Rengstorf (Kittel, Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, I11, 865) that ‘‘the sentence [in Matt/Mark] 
... has its literal and real counterpart in the rabbinical expression onp,” 
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refuses to lend), ‘‘Konam! if I ever again plough my field with it” 
(Nedarim 46). In our opinion, this usage is definitely a development 
beyond that which is found in the NT or ossuary expression — at least 
we have no evidence of this usage at an earlier period. 

Now it is precisely this imprecatory usage that Milik has imposed 
upon ]27p in the translation he has given of the inscription. But since 
the syntax of the latter reveals the same construction as that found in 
the NT, we prefer to give it the simple meaning of ‘‘an offering to God”’ 
rather than ‘‘a curse of God.’’ We should not lose sight of the fact that 
the ossuary inscription has preserved for us the formula complete in 
itself; it is thus of far greater importance for the interpretation of Mark 
7 1 than the somewhat cryptic formulae that we find in the casuistic 
passages of Nedarim. In it we have a concrete example of how the 
formula was used. The new inscription does not alter the la of the 


word in Matthew or Mark but provides a perfect contemporary parallel." 


because this is a quotation of only half of the pertinent saying. Aside from this point 
Rengstorf’s treatment of xopBay is very well done. See also Strack-Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar, I, 711-17. It is rather characteristic of commentators on Mark 7 11 that they 
cite only half of these rabbinical statements; see e. g., E. Klostermann, Das Markus- 
evangelium, “HNT,” III (4. Aufl.; Tiibingen, 1950), p. 69; V. Taylor, The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark (London: Macmillan, 1953), p. 342; M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon 
Saint Marc, ‘‘Etudes Bibliques” (Paris, 1929), p. 185. 

1s The writer wishes to thank here the following persons who read the manuscript 
and made various comments: G. S. Glanzman, T. O. Lambdin, W. F. Albright. 
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WHAT IS IMPLIED BY THE VARIETY OF 
MESSIANIC FIGURES? 


MORTON SMITH 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VERYONE who has read much of the literature on the Dead Sea 
scrolls is aware of the large part played in it by discussions of 
passages supposedly concerned with ‘‘the Messiah.” 

In a number of instances, to be sure, the concern has proved to be 
that of the interpreters, rather than the text. Dupont-Sommer’s unfor- 
tunate discovery of messianic references in the Habakkuk commentary 
is a case in point.’ Another is the passage in the War of the Children of 
Light (xii.6 ff.) which says, oy wD. This 
has been translated, ‘‘For the holy one of Adonai and the King of glory 
is with us, with the holy angels.’’? But the meaning is, ‘For Adonai is 
holy, and the King of glory is with us, who are a people of holy men.” 
This is argued not only by Ps 24 10 NIT but 
also by the fact that the War itself contains a parallel passage where the 
reading is 2777" wtp ND, “For holy is our mighty one.’’3 (As for oy 
owinp, it is an interpretive comment on Deut 7 6: Israel’s claim to be 
a holy people is justified only by the sect, which is a people of holy men, 
and it is with them, therefore, that the holy King of glory dwells.) Yet 
another instance is the passage in Hodayot iii.6-18, in which the prophet 
compares himself to a woman in travail who will, however, give birth to 
a first-born son, a ‘‘wonderful counselor,” in the words of Isa 9 5. The 
fact that Isa 95 is usually taken as messianic has resulted in the same 
significance being foisted onto this section of the Hodayot.* But the 
prophet is here following that OT tradition’ which compares the anguish 


™ See the refutation by B. Otzen, ‘‘Die neugefundenen hebridischen Sektenschriften,” 
Studia Theol., VII (1954), 125 ff., esp. 149 ff. 

2 Most recently, by M. Black, ‘Messianic Doctrine in the Qumran Scrolls,” in 
Studia Patristica, edd. K. Aland & F. Cross (Berlin, 1957;=T7. u. U., 63), I, 441 ff. 
esp. 454, cf. 455, n. 1; the earlier literature on the passage is cited by Black. 

3 1QM xix.1: Black’s “the holy one, our glorious one”’ is hardly plausible. Y. Yadin, 
The Scroll of the War (Jerusalem, 1955), pp. 328 ff., has now shown conclusively, by a 
full commentary and many parallels, that the hymn of xii.6 ff. refers to God himself. 

4 Again a recent example is Black, ‘‘Doctrine,” p. 449, with references to his pre- 
decessors; further bibliography in Silberman’s article, cited in the following note. 

5 Jer 4 19, 20 9; Ezek 3 3, &c. L. Silberman, ‘Language and Structure in the Hodayot ° 
(1QH3),” JBL, LXXV (1956), 96 ff., pointed out that the passage was a simile, but 
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{ 
of prophecy to that of a woman in travail; the child to whom he’ will 
give birth will be the word of the Lord (a mighty counselor),’ and there- 
fore the passage is of especial interest in showing that the author did not 
(or, at least, did not always) attribute messiariic significance to every 
word of Isa 9, 

Beside such instances where no messiah whatever is to be found in 
the text,® there are a number of passages where the word ‘‘messiah”’ does 
appear, but refers to some anointed functionary who may have nothing 
whatever to do with the End, and in any case owes his title to a position 
quite other than that normally, in modern usage, called messianic. Thus, 
for instance, when the War refers to ‘‘thy messiahs” (in xi.7) the term 
probably means the prosi«ts of the OT, as it sometimes does in the 
Zadokite Documents,? an ~- if we follow Kuhn in thinking that these 
documents refer to two messiahs, from Aaron and Israel?® — it is alto- 
gether probable that the messiah from Aaron is the anointed High 
Priest." This variety of usage derives, of course, from the OT, where 
prophets” and priests," as well as kings," are anointed, and the term “‘my 
messiahs,’’ equated with ‘‘my prophets,” is even used to refer to all 
Israelites.'5 The same variety of usage is found in the pseudepigrapha — 
in particular Kuhn has argued persuasively that the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs show the same expectation of two messiahs as do the 
Qumran texts mentioned above.’® Even greater variety appears in 
rabbinic literature, where a messiah may be an “‘anointed”’ (high) priest, 
or another priest anointed for a special function, or any past or future 
king of Judah or Israel who has been or is to be anointed,"’ to say nothing 


discredited his case by an implausible interpretation of the Hebrew and failure te 
recognize the OT source of the comparison. 

6 There is no justification whatever for intruding ‘“‘the community of Israel’ into 
the passage. 

7Ps 167 

§ Other examples could easily be added, e. g., 1QpHab v.4, where 17"n3 is to be 
read as a plural (cf. Rabin’s note in The Zadokite Documents (Oxford, 1954], p. 8, on ii.12); 
1QS iv.20, on which cf. Y. Yadin, ‘A Note on DSD IV 20,” JBL, LX XIV (1955), 40 ff. 

9 CD ii.12, probably to be read wip mn “those anointed by his holy spirit”’ 
(the usual confusion of waw and yodh); vi.1, again read *mwo, m7 probably tu be supplied 
in the following gap. 

to K. G. Kuhn, ‘‘The Two Messiahs,” in The Scrolls and the New Testament (N. Y., 
1957), pp. 55 ff. 

™ Kuhn's theory, loc. cit.; see also L. Silberman, ‘‘The Two ‘Messiahs’ of the 
Manual of Discipline,” V7, V (1955), 77 ff. 

17 Kings 19 16; Isa 61 1; cf. Ps 105 15 (=I Chron 16 22). 

13 Exod 29 7, 29; Lev 4 3, 5, 16; Num 35 25; &c. 

41 Sam 9 16, 101, 15 1, 17, &c. 

*s Ps 105 15 (=I Chron 16 22), cf. Isa 45 1 if “Cyrus” is an interpolation; Hab 3 13; 
Pss 28 8, 84 10 (or the High Priest?). 

© Kuhn, “The Two Messiahs,”’ pp. 57 ff. 17 Horayot 12a, bottom. 
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of the other meanings inherited from the OT. And here, by the way, as 
in the Dead Sea documents," the anointed high priest takes precedence; 
he is actually defined as ‘‘that messiah who is chief among messiahs.’’'? 

Faced with this embarrassment of messianic riches, the Christian 
exegete will probably try to define the object of his interest as ‘‘the 
Messiah”’ — the one whose coming is to be the major event in the End. 
But this brings us to the fact that just as there are messiahs without 
Ends, so there are Ends without messiahs. The War, for instance, gives 
us a detailed account of military goings on so extraordinary that they 
must be eschatological, but it says nothing whatever of any messiah.?° 
Similarly, there is no reference to a messiah in the Hodayot,” nor in the 
Habakkuk commentary,” where we should expect one. 

Here again, the state of affairs in the scrolls is a heritage from the 
OT and a parallel to the pseudepigrapha and the rabbinic literature. 
Many OT prophecies of the coming kingdom or world have no messiah,” 
and there is none in Jubilees (though chap. 23 contains a prophecy of the 
coming age from which the messiah’s absence is conspicuous, and the 
blessings of Levi and Judah in chap. 31 are on the very verge of mes- 
sianism), nor in Enoch 1-36 and 91-104, nor in the Assumption of Moses, 
nor in the Slavic Enoch, nor Sibylline Oracles IV, though all of these 
contain prophetic passages in which some messiah might reasonably have 
been expected to make an appearance. As for rabbinic literature, the 
comparative rarity of messianic references in the older material is 
notorious, and the independence of the terms, ‘‘the days of the messiah”’ 
and ‘‘the coming world’’ makes it possible that by some, at least, the one 
or the other may have been used exclusively. Certainly it is not safe 
to assume that the harmonization of the two concepts, which now prevails 
in rabbinic material, was customary and universal from the beginning. 

This is not to say, of course, that the Dead Sea sectaries were generally 
without what would commonly be called messianic expectations. On 
the contrary, in their literature, as in the OT, the pseudepigrapha, and 
the Christian and rabbinic material, there are many passages in which the 
coming of some sort of messiah (or messiahs) is definitely associated with 


18 1QSa, adopting the restoration of Kuhn in ‘‘The Two Messiahs,” pp. 54-56 and 
notes, underlying his comments in ‘‘The Lord’s Supper,”’ in The Scrolls and the NT, 
pp. 70-71. 

19 Horayot, loc. cit., (The change of vowels is noteworthy, but does not really change 
the sense.) 

20 On xii.6 ff. see above. 

1 On iii.6-18, see above. 

22 On v.4, see above, n. 8. The text is to be translated, “‘And (God) will commit 
the judgment of all the gentiles to his chosen (ones) and at their rebuke shall all evil 
doers of his people be found guilty, because they (his chosen ones) kept his command- 
ment(s) when they were presecuted.” 

23 E. g., Isa 2 2-5, 25-27, 29 17-24, 30 18-26; Ezek 38-39; Joel 4; &c. 
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the End.** Indeed — what proves most clearly the currency of the 
notion — the expectation even appears in passing references in legal 
texts, to indicate the terminus until which certain rules shall be valid: 
Backsliders shall not be readmitted until the messiahs come,’ the laws 
governing camp discipline shall be observed until the messiahs come ;7 
and so on. Even here, however, caution is necessary. For these in- 
stances show the expression coming to mean “forever’’ — and thereby 
losing its value as evidence of messianic expectation. A similar change 
in the meaning of other eschatological expressions appears in Tosefta 
Sotah xiii.2, on Ezra 2 63: Ezra reads, ‘‘The governor said to them that 
they should not eat of the most holy things until there should arise a 
priest possessing the urim and thummim.”” The Tosefta comments, ‘‘As 
a man who says to his neighbor, ‘Until Elijah come,’ or, ‘Until the dead 
live.’’’ (Since the Tosefta here explains the meaning of a remark re- 
portedly made at least 500 years prior to the time of the explanation, 
its words can hardly be taken as testimony for vivid eschatological hope.) 
That the same attitude was found in Christian communities is proved 
by II Pet 33: ‘‘You know that, in the latter days, mockers will come 
with mockery ... saying, ‘Where is the promise of his coming?’ ”’ Since 
the Manual of Discipline (1QS ii.11 ff.) devotes considerable attention to 
hypocrites in the Qumran sect, we have some ground on which to assume 
that, when the period until the messiahs’ coming was used to mean 
“forever,’’ there were some members who thought to themselves that 
“forever’’ would be a long, long time. 

Now all this variety in the matter of messianic expectations is merely 
one detail — though a particularly striking one — of the even greater 
variety of eschatological expectations current in the two centuries before 
and after the time of Jesus. To say nothing of mere differences in per- 
sonnel and program, these expectations run the whole gamut of concepts, 
from ordinary kingdoms in this world, through forms of this world 
variously made over and improved, through worlds entirely new and 
different, to spiritual bliss without any world at all.?7. But the point to 
be noted is that these contradictory theories evidently flourished side by 
side in the early rabbinic and Christian and Qumran communities which 
copied the texts and repeated the sayings. What is more, quite contra- 
dictory theories are often preserved side by side in the same document — 


4 E. g., 1QS ix.11; CD xix.10, xx.1, xii.23, xiv.19; J. Allegro, ‘Further Messianic 
References,” JBL, LXXV (1956), 174 ff.; ‘‘A Newly Discovered Fragment,’’ PEQ 
(1954), pp. 69 ff.; &c. 

ss CD xx.1. 

26 CD xii.23, cf. xiv.19; 1QS ix.11. 

27 For a description of the range of variation, and an attempt (admittedly unsuccess- 
ful, pp. 69f.) to unscramble the several varieties, see P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der 
jtidischen Gemeinde (Tiibingen, 1934), pp. 63-77. 
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the Book of Enoch is a glaring example and was evidently a very popular 
one, since it was widely used by early Christianity and current in the 
Qumran community, too. 

Enoch, chap. 1, predicts that God will come down from heaven onto 
Mt. Sinai, the mountains will melt, the earth be split, all that is upon the 
earth will perish, then there will be a judgment on all men and the right- 
eous will be rewarded. Chap. 10 predicts that the archangel Michael will 
be sent to destroy the offspring of the evil angels and the spirits of the 
reprobate and all wrong from the face of the earth. Then the plant of 
righteousness and truth will appear and flourish forever; the righteous 
will escape and live till they beget thousands of children, and complete 
their years in peace; the earth will be planted with good trees and be 
marvelous fruitful; all nations will become righteous and worship God 
and live in sinless purity forever. Chap. 38 predicts that the Righteous 
One (who evidently is not God) will appear in a blaze of glory before 
the righteous; the mighty of the earth will not be able to endure the 
light and will be killed by the righteous; sinners will be judged and 
driven from the face of the earth. Chap. 45 predicts that God’s Elect One 
will sit on the throne of glory and judge the works of men; the elect will 
then take courage and the Elect One will dwell among them; the heaven 
will be transformed into light and the earth into blessing; the elect will 
dwell on the earth and the sinners will be destroyed by God. Chap. 46 
predicts that the Son of Man will reveal the hidden treasures and destroy 
the mighty of the earth, the sinners, and the rich. Chap. 56 predicts that 
the angels of punishment will stir up the Parthians to invade Palestine, 
but the invaders will fail to take Jerusalem, will begin to fight with each 
other, and so destroy themselves, and will finally (with all other sinners?) 
be swallowed up by Sheol. Chap. 58 predicts that the righteous will be 
rewarded with eternal life (contrast Chap. 10, above) in endless light, 
and that darkness will be destroyed. Chap. 90 predicts that the members 
of the sect (the sheep who can see, by contrast to the blind ones) will 
destroy the gentiles in war, then God will come and split the earth and 
the gentiles will be swallowed up in it. God will seat himself on a throne 
in Palestine and will judge the wicked angels and the former rulers of 
Palestine and the Jews who were not members of the sect. All these will 
be cast into the fiery pit. The second temple will be hidden away and a 
new temple built by God. All remaining gentiles will obey the mem- 
bers of the sect, who will all be virtuous and will be transformed into 
a higher order of beings (?— from sheep into bulls). Chap. 91 12 #. 
predicts likewise that the end will begin with military victories by the 
righteous, but locates the building of the true temple before the judg- 
ment, and has two judgments, a first on human sinners, a second on the 
angels. These specimens are far from exhaustive, but suffice to suggest 
the diversity of the eschatological prophecies with which the book 
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swarms. A list equally diverse could be compiled with equal ease from 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, of which at least parts were 
also read in Qumran. 

Admittedly it is always dangerous to argue from silence. But we 
can hardly suppose that the men who preserved these books were un- 
aware of the contradictions between the eschatological notions they 
contained. Nor can we suppose they thought such notions unimportant, 
for they went to the trouble of copying out the books which contained 
them, and the history of Palestine through the whole period testifies 
to the immense importance, even on the practical, political level, of ~ 
eschatological speculation. Nor are we justified in supposing that there 
was some unknown higher synthesis by which these many and apparently 
contradictory opinions were reconciled in a single system.”® First, there 
is no trace of such a synthesis, and second, we have occasional evidence 
of polemic, within single groups, between advocates of different opin- 
ions — for instance, the well-known rabbinic attacks on those who reckon 
the date of the End,?9 and Paul's attacks on Christians who either denied 
the resurrection of the body or held that the day of the Lord had already 
come.’° Customarily, of course, such passages are dismissed as mere 
evidence of what is called ‘heretical’ tendencies within the groups con- 
cerned. But ‘heretical’? is probably an anachronism, for, as shown 
above, the groups themselves preserved, in their sacred or quasi-sacred 
literature, widely divergent and quite irreconcilable accounts of the 
course and very nature of eschatological events. 

+ What faces us, therefore, is an unreconciled diversity, within single 
groups, of opinions which are nevertheless considered important, at least 
by many members of the groups concerned. Recognition of this diversity 
raises very far-reaching problems as to the organization of these groups 
and the significance of their ceremonies. If a group had no single eschato- 
logical myth, it cannot have been organized as a community of believers 
in the myth it did not have. Nor can its cult acts be’ seen as dramatic 
representations or realizations of events which there was no single myth, 
accepted by all the members, to predict. If the variety of eschatological 
prediction is any evidence, eschatology was, for the members of these 


28 Though unjustified, the tacit presupposition of uniformity is common, witness 
the many articles which take for granted that the data are to be harmonized. Thus 
R. Brown, “The Messianism of Qumran,’ CBQ, XIX (1957), 53 ff., identifies figures 
mentioned by different titles and supposes that, because the preserved sections of a work 
do not mention a particular figure, the sections not preserved probably did (! p. 58). 
It is not to be denied that such assumptions may sometimes be correct. But the manifest 
diversity of the material requires us first to make complete and distinct accounts of each 
separate title, and not to impose on any document any concept it does not clearly 
contain. 

29 Evidence collected by Strack-Billerbeck, IV.2.1013 ff. 

3° | Cor 15; II Thess 2 2. 
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groups, a comparatively arbitrary and individual matter — part, and 
an important part, of their general Weltanschauung, but a part about 
which the opinions of different members might, and did, differ quite 
widely, and about which some members might, and did, collect, in single 
MSS, many different opinions. Such an arbitrary and individual matter 
can hardly have been the basis of group organization and practice. 

If we look for such a basis, we might do better to find it in agreement 
as to a common legal authority. This is not to say, a common code of 
laws. About individual rulings there is almost as much disagreement as 
about particular eschatological programs. But differences about legal 
questions are apt to lead to acceptance of some common authority, and 
this can easily become the basis of organization. Such organization may 
then express itself in communal meals and other forms of communal life, 
which individual members may interpret symbolically according to their 
individual eschatological notions, but which are primarily functions of 
the present organization, not anticipations of the end. This is clearly 
what happened in Rabbinic Judaism; to what extent it happened in the 
Dead Sea sect and in Christianity are separate questions which must be 
carefully (and separately) considered. 


¢ 


CRITICAL NOTES 


I KINGS 20 1-10 


I Kings 20 1-10 has always been a troublesome passage for the translator. Every- 
one has found difficulty in getting sense out of the narrative, and most have accordingly 
resorted to emendation,' but properly interpreted the passage makes perfectly good 
sense without any emendation whatsoever. 

All our grammars assert that k¢ and ki ’im cannot have adversative force except 
after a negative, written or implied,? and a good example of the latter is found in Mic 
6 8, ‘‘What does Yahweh require of you but to do justice?” And yet in I Kings 206 
all the translators render kt ’im as adversative, when it cannot possibly have that force, 
because there is no antecedent negative, either written or implied. Everyone is agreed 
that Ben-hadad’s first demand comes in vs. 3, and everyone is agreed that this is simply 
a demand that Ahab acknowledge the overlordship of Ben-hadad; it is not at all a 
demand that Ahab hand over his silver and gold, his wives and children. That demand 
does not come until vs. 5, made the more emphatic by the threat in vs. 6. Ben-hadad’s 
first demand, as we noted, comes in vs. 3, and in vs. 4 (reaffirmed in vs. 9) Ahab agrees 
to it, acknowledging his vassalage to Ben-hadad. Then in vs. 5 comes the second 
demand, the surrender of all of Ahab’s property and family, which no king, ancient 
or modern, could possibly accept unless he was absolutely powerless, as Ahab was not. 
Further, to read “‘I sent” in vs. 52, as the translators regularly do, is a contradiction in 
fact, because Ben-hadad had not previously demanded Ahab’s family and property; he 
had simply demanded the affirmation of Ahab’s vassalage, and that he had received 
(vs. 4). The perfect in vs. 5 is the perfect of instantaneous action, such as we have, for 
example, with the same verb in I Kings 17 19, and frequently elsewhere with this and 
other verbs, and it is to be translated by the English present, here “I send.’’ This is 
Ben-hadad’s second demand, and it is followed in vs. 6 by a threat, ‘‘For if I have to 
send my men to you at this same time tomorrow, they shall ransack your house and 
the houses of your courtiers, and everything that you delight in they shall lay hands on 
and carry off.’’ The temporal kaph here is not “about,” but “‘at,’’ expressing point of 
time, just as it frequently does with the infinitive construct.3 In this same verse prac- 
tically all the translations, even RSV, which usually follows MT, emend the text with 
some of the versions and read ‘“‘and lay hands on whatever pleases them,’’ but this 


See, e. g., James A. Montgomery and Henry Snyder Gehman, The Books of Kings 
(Edinburgh, 1951), pp. 320 f., 326. 

2In this respect they behave exactly like the German conjunction ‘‘sondern,”’ 
which can only be used after a negative. 

3 It would seem to be a bit more immediate and emphatic than temporal beth; 
hence ‘‘at this same time.’”’ With the infinitive construct temporal kaph, as distinct 
frd6m temporal beth, ‘‘when,” is best translated ‘‘as soon as’’; e. g., in I Sam 2 13, ‘as 
soon as the meat had cooked,’’ and assuredly not “while the meat was boiling,” with 
RSV and others. 
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emendation is quite wrong, because mahmdd, which is used here, is applied only to 
what a person himself has, and never to what another person has, as Ehrlich has con- 
clusively shown.‘ Further, kt 'im at the beginning of this verse cannot possibly be 
adversative, because that, among other things, makes no sense here, and k# is separated 
from ‘im by the paseq, ‘‘the separator,’’s and 'tm is hyphenated with what follows and 
definitely separated from kf.6 In vs. 7, the last clause, as indicated by the people's 
response in vs. 8, and in order to get sense out of the passage, must be read as a ques- 
tion, “‘And should I not withhold them from him?’ True, the verb is perfect, and it 
is not a stative in its conjugation, but like the verb haya’ ‘to be,’ and certain other 
verbs, it is stative in meaning and may behave like a stative. If Ahab had complied 
with Ben-hadad’s demand, there would have been action, but since he did not, there 
is no action; he continues in his present state of doing nothing. Hence the perfect 
here has its equivalent in the English present. In vs. 8 it is universally overlooked that 
the second of the two negative commands is emphatic: ‘‘Pay no heed; you must not 
consent!’’ In vs. 9 the word “‘first’”’ refers back to vs. 3, and the following imperfect is 
to be rendered ‘‘I am doing.’’ The whole passage then runs as follows: 
1 Ben-hadad, king of Aram, assembled all his army; there were thirty-two kings 
with him, along with horses and chariots. He went up and besieged Samaria and 
2 fought against it. Then he sent messengers to Ahab, king of Israel, in the city 
3 and said to him, 
“Thus says Ben-hadad: ‘Your silver and gold belong to me; your wives and 
dearest children belong to me.’ ”’ ' 


4 The king of Israel answered, 
“As you say, my lord, O king, I belong to you, and all that I have." 
5 The messengers came again and said, 


“Thus says Ben-hadad: ‘I send to you to say, ‘‘You must give me your silver 
6 and gold, your wives and children; for if I have to send my men to you at this same 
time tomorrow, they shall ransack your house and the houses of your courtiers, 
and everything that you delight in they shall lay hands on and carry off.””’" 
7 Then the king of Israel summoned all the elders of the land and said, 

“Note now, and see how this fellow is looking for trouble; for he has sent to 
me for my wives and children, for my silver and gold, and should I not withhold 
them from him?” 

8 Whereupon all the elders and all the people said to him, 
“Pay no heed; you must not consent.” 
9 So he said to the messengers of Ben-hadad, 
“Say to my lord the king, ‘All that you first demanded of your servant I am 


doing, but this thing I cannot do. 


4 Arnold B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebraischen Bibel, VII (Leipzig, 1914), 267. 

5 Acting as separator is only one of the several uses of paseq, and not the chief one, 
but here it manifestly has separative force. The only person that I can find who sepa- 
rates 'im from ké here is Ehrlich, op. cit., p. 267. 

6 This is of course no absolute criterion because ’im is usually hyphenated with 
what follows irrespective of its force. 
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10 _ The messengers departed and brought him back word; so Ben-hadad sent word 
to him, 
“The gods requite me and worse if the dust of Samaria is sufficient to provide 
handfuls for all the army that is in my train.” 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


A NOTE ON R.B.Y. SCOTT’S “THE HEBREW CUBIT” 


In his article, ‘‘The Hebrew Cubit,’’ in JBL, LX XVII, 205-14, R. B. Y. Scott 
asserts that the figures for the capacity of Solomon’s “‘sea” recorded in Kings and 
Chronicles were arrived at by scribal calculation. Because these figures, 2000 baths 
in I Kings 7 26 and 3000 baths in II Chron 4 5, are related to each other in the ratio of 
the volume of a hemisphere to that of a cylinder of the same dimensions, Scott 
accepts as ‘‘probable’’ Wylie’s hypothesis that Ahaz replaced the bronze oxen-base of 
the ‘‘sea’’ with a circular wall which gave it (the ‘‘sea’’) a cylindrical appearance. This 
ostensibly misled the author of Chronicles into computing the capacity of the ‘‘sea”’ asa 
cylinder rather than a hemisphere. Scott then goes on to suggest that the figure of 
2000 baths in Kings is twice the actual capacity of the ‘‘sea’’ because the scribe who 
calculated its capacity from its dimensions used, in error, the formula for the volume 
of a sphere instead of that for a hemisphere. If this suggestion is valid, and the actual 
capacity of the “‘sea’’ was only 1000 baths, the scribe who miscalculated its capacity 
in Chronicles on the false assumption that it was a cylinder should have arrived at a 
figure of one and one-half times its true capacity of 1000 baths, or 1500 baths. It cannot 
be argued that the scribe of Chronicles, believing the ‘‘sea’”’ to be cylindrical, arrived 
at his figure by multiplying its capacity of 2000 baths as given in Kings by 144. Scott's 
hypothesis calls for the shape Of the ‘sea’ to have actually been hemispherical but 
mistaken for cylindrical by the scribe of Chronicles. If the scribe of Chronicles knew 
that the ‘‘sea’’ was actually hemispherical he would not have applied any correction 
to its capacity as stated in Kings. On the other hand, if he erred as to the shape of 
the ‘‘sea,’’ he would assume that the figure in Kings also referred to a cylindrical ‘‘sea”’ 
and would not have applied that particular correction even if he believed th. capacity 
stated in Kings to be in error. 

Scott assumes that the capacity of 2000 baths in Kings, while exactly double the cor- 
rect capacity, is valid, whereas the figure in Chronicles is completely erroneous because it 
is based on a mistaken idea as to the shape of the ‘‘sea.’’ It is possible that the figure of 
3000 baths in Chronicles is correct and the error lies in Kings. This error may not be 
in the computation but a haplography. Though there is no evidence for it in the ver- 
sions the text in Kings may have read, iv... With the 


word 7v>w omitted, an error which is all the more probable as the word which precedes 
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it (]@1W) resembles it closely, also having four letters with a shin in the first and third 
position, the word orp dy (thousands) would be read as orp dx (two thousand), the two 
words being identical consonantally. 

If the capacity of the ‘‘sea’” as computed by the scribes was 3000 baths it remains 
to be determined whether that was computed on the basis of a hemisphere or a cylinder. 
The evidence tends to show the latter. The possibility that the ‘‘sea’’ was actually a 
cylinder cannot be eliminated with certainty. This is especially true as the casting of 
a cylinder would be easier than the casting of a hemisphere of these large dimensions. 
The casting of a hemisphere would require a two-part mold, one part for the inside of 
the hemisphere and one part for its rounded outer surface. The cylinder, on the other 
hand, could be cast in a simple mold hollowed in the clay ground. Secondly, Wylie’s 
hypothesis that the ‘‘sea’”’ was erroneously thought to be a cylinder applies equally to 
the author of Kings who obviously postdates Ahaz. Lastly, the Babylonian Talmud, 
which may very well reflect an authentic tradition, records a computation of the capacity 
of the ‘‘sea’’ which assumes it to be a cylinder and uses a primitive method of mensura- 
tion in which the capacity of a cylinder is determined by multiplying its three dimensions 
as if it were prismatic and then deducting one fourth of the resulting total." 

The formula for the capacity of a cylinder is C=hmr? (C=capacity, h=height, 
r=radius). @ in our computation must be taken as 3, rather than 22/7, because of the 
textual evidence (the “‘sea’’ with a diameter of 10 was said to have a circumference 
of 30) and because if we assume that the computation was made without the benefit 
of algebra, as in the Talmud, the correct result can only be obtained when a value of 3 
is ascribed to 7. Substituting our known information in this formula we get: 3000B = 
(5c) (3)(25c?) [B =bath, c=cubit]. Simplyfying this equation we derive: c?=8B which, 
expressed in words, means that one cubic cubit equals 8 baths. 

This leads to another interesting hypothesis. It is possible that the basic unit of 
linear measurement was the cubit and that the cubic cubit served as the standard for 
liquid measure. The bath may have been standardized as one eighth of the cubic cubit, 
Almost the same evidence which Scott cites to confirm his theory may be used to lend 
credence to this hypothesis. For if the cubit is 17.51 inches in length, a cubic cubit 
would contain 5368.57 cubic inches. At 61.03 cubic inches per liter, a cubic cubit would 
contain 87.98 or, for all practical purposes, 88 liters. A bath would, therefore, equal 11 
liters. This is exactly one half of its value as estimated by Albright? and almost one 
quarter of that proposed by Inge on the basis of the amphorae found at Lachish.} It is 
possible that the amphorae from Lachish contained four baths, or one haif a cubic cubit, 
while the jar from Tell Beit Mirsim contained two baths, or one quarter of a cubic cubit. 


ABRAHAM I, LEBOwITZz 
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'‘Erubin 14b. 

2W.F. Albright, Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, 111: The Iron Age (‘““AASOR,”’ 
XXI-XXII [1941-43]), 58, note 7. 

3C. H. Inge, “A Postscriptum,’’ PEQ, 1941, pp. 106-9. 
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The discrepancy which Mr. Lebowitz believes he has spotted in my calculations 
of the capacity of the ‘‘sea’’ is in fact a welcome, though unintentional, confirmation 
of my hypothesis. His own calculations from the ‘3000 baths” of II Chron 4 2, 5 lead 
him to the correct conclusion that the Chronicler was reckoning with a bath of 11 liters. 
Since this is an impossibly small capacity for the Lachish jar inscribed bt Imlk and the 
Tell Beit Mirsim jar inscribed bt, Lebowitz is forced to posit a capacity of two baths 
for these amphorae which are plainly marked one bath, and which Albright estimates 
to have contained 22 liters. Lebowitz is quite right in saying that if a hemispherical 
‘sea’ contained 1000 baths (as I argue), a cylindrical vessel of the same dimensions 
would have been reckoned as containing 1500 baths, not 3000. But if, as seems evident, 
the Chronicler’s bath was only half the size of the pre-Exilic one, the discrepancy dis- 
appears. 

R. B. Y. Scorr 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies, by Frank Moore Cross, Jr. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 1958. Pp. xv+196. $4.50. 


The preface quite properly makes note of “the flatulent nonsense now swelling the 
secondary literature on the scrolls.” There is also a considerable volume of good secuud- 
ary literature on the scrolls, and this book should be placed at the top of any list of the 
best of such works. The author, as a member of the capable international research team 
working firsthand in the “‘scrollery’’ at the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem, has had 
access to unpublished as well as published materials. He writes against a background 
of intensive, primary research in the complicated textual, paleographic, archeological, 
and historical issues involved. The reviewer heard the basic materials in the book 
presented as the Haskell Lectures at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology (1957). 
Professor Cross has both done honor to the Lectureship and produced a volume which 
presents to the general reader, confused by the plethora of books on the scrolls, a 
treatment of the scrolls in which he can have the greatest confidence. 

The possible subjects in a book on the Qumran scrolls are legion, and the author 
has elected to discuss the following, which provide the reader with a survey of the more 
important aspects of the history and literature of the Qumran community and their 
relevance for biblical studies: 1) Discovery of an Ancient Library; 2) The Essenes, 
the People of the Scrolls; 3) The Righteous Teacher and Essene Origins; 4) The Old 
Testament at Qumran; 5) The Essenes and the Primitive Church. There is also a 
brief postscript on ‘The Essene Faith and the Christian Gospel.” 

The author relates the recovery of the scrolls, from the time of the first discoveries 
in Cave I in 1947 (or 1945?) to the more recent finds in Cave XI, and he presents a 
“catalogue” of the Qumran library, detailing the general nature and number of the MSS 
recovered. Here, and throughout the book, the rather extensive footnotes provide for 
the more interested reader much greater information than one might expect in a book 
of less than 200 pages. The more technical footnote discussions and the accompanying 
relevant bibliographical references make the volume useful as a research aid for the 
student of the Qumran scrolls. Cross unqualifiedly identifies the people of the scrolls as 
the Essenes. The Qumran sect was obviously not a minor or ephemeral group, and the 
only major sect within Judaism with which it can be identified is the Essenes. The 
continued caution of some scholars in accepting this identification is difficult to under- 
stand. Cross gives a succinct account of the excavations at Qumran. 

On the evidence of the coins found at the Qumran community, Cross believes that 
the Qumran community was founded well before the reign of Alexander Janneus (Jan- 
neus coins predominate in the Hasmonean period at Qumran, but there are Hyrcanus 
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coins), although hardly earlier than the end of the reign of Simon (142-134 B. c.) or 
the beginning of that of Hyrcanus (134-104). Extant copies of the sectarian Rule of 
the Community are not later than the reign of Alexander Janneus (103-76), and its 
composition was obviously before 100. The Rule must have pestdated the founding 
of the sect, representing the systematic formulation of its practices after the settlement 
in the desert. Cross believes the upper limit for the community to be the priesthood of 
Jonathan (160-142), and the lower limit the reign of Janneus. The key to the origins 
of the sect must lie in a conflict relative to the priesthood, and the most likely time for 
the kind of conflict in the background of the scrolls is the reign of Jonathan or Simon. 
A rereading of Josephus seems to substantiate this. The several foreign confirmations 
of Jonathan’s priesthood may in part imply instability of his authority because of cer- 
tain Jewish opposition (see Jos. Antig. XIII. ii. 2, 3; iv. 9; v.4; I Mace 11 27, 57; cf. 
14 38). Josephus refers to Essenes of the times of Jonathan (Antig. XIII. v. 9), perhaps 
because this is when they first appeared, and they would have been opposed to the non- 
Zadokite priesthood of Jonathan. The reviewer thus agrees with Cross that the best 
time for the founding of the sect by the Righteous Teacher is the reign of Jonathan. 
Either Jonathan or Simon might have been the Wicked Priest. If Cross’s interpretation 
of ‘‘the two of them”’ in 4Q Testimonia as a reference to the sons of the Wicked Priest 
is correct, the allusion fits the fate of the sons of Simon. The preceding reference to 
Joshua’s prophecy regarding the two sons of Hiel makes this probable, even though 
enough of the line is missing in the MS to make certainty impossible. Cross also finds 
in the Habakkuk Commentary a reference to Simon’s drunken demise. 

Like a number of recent scholars (see Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls), 
Cross identifies the Land of Damascus, discussed in one of the many fruitful footnotes, 
with the desert of Qumran, and this now seems inescapable. The problem of the sect’s 
attitude toward marriage he resolves by recognizing it as ambiguous, rooted on the one 
hand in priestly distinctions between ritual purity and pollution, and on the other in 
the developing apocalypticism in which there was an abnormal discipline of the flesh 
in the crisis of the last days. He finds a theoretical ascetic doctrine foreign to both 
the NT and Qumran, and his term “apocalyptic asceticism” is apt. On the sect’s atti- 
tude toward sacrifice, he thinks that the evidence suggests they maintained an inde- 
pendent sacrificial cultus apart from the temple. As John Strugnell has shown recently 
in this Journal (LX XVII, 113 ff.) Josephus’ statement on the Essenes’ attitude on 
sacrifice (Antiqg. XVIII. i. 5) can be read (in contrast with Whiston) as attesting a 
situation consonant with what might be expected from the Qumran evidence. While 
it seems difficult to imagine that the sect would sacrifice elsewhere than at Jerusalem 
(cf. Burrows, op. cit., pp. 363 ff.), evidence in this direction must be acknowledged. 

In his treatment of the OT MSS at Qumran, Cross is dealing with a phase of the 
scrolls with which he has special concern, since he, with Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan, has 
been entrusted with the editing of the biblical MSS from Cave IV for publication. 
This is one of the most important aspects of the scrolls, although it is usually lightly 
passed over in popular presentations. In turn Cross discusses the scrolls and historical 
criticism, the archaic text of the OT, and early recensions of the OT. He has particular 
concern for the significance of the scrolls for an appreciation of the Vorlage of the LXX, 
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as must anyone who now tries to reconstruct the nature of early recensions of the 
Hebrew text, and he provides footnote examples of the way in which a better text may 
be derived from the witnesses we now have. His analysis dramatically demonstrates 
his dictum that the biblical scrolls from Qumran begin a new period of the study of the 
text of the OT. 

Without falling into the error of putting on Essene glasses and seeing all the NT 
and all of early Christianity through them, Cross does appreciate the background light 
thrown against the NT and early Christianity by the scrolls. He emphasizes that the 
Essenes were the bearers and in no small part the producers of the apocalyptic tradition 
of Judaism, and sees the primitive church as ‘‘in some sense’’ the continuation of this 
communal and apocalyptic tradition. He does not go too far when he affirms that in 
the Essene communities we discover the antecedents of Christian forms and concepts. 
In some detail he discusses the common theological language in the Johannine writings 
and the Essene literature, and some common eschatological motives, and gives special 
attention to the problem of the eschatological role of the Righteous Teacher. 

The author concludes with a brief analysis of the order and liturgical institutions 
of the apocalyptic communities. He does not minimize the differences between the sect 
of the scrolls and the early Christian community, but does emphasize that the NT faith 
was not a new faith, but the fulfilment of an old faith; “it is distinguished from the an- 
cient faith which brought it to birth in its knowledge of a new act of God's love, the 
revelation of His love in Jesus’ particular life and death and resurrection.”’ Christianity’s 
debt to the “people of the scrolls’ will fall into increasingly clearer perspective as 
scholars with the acumen of Frank Moore Cross continue their study of the Qumran 
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This volume contains eight essays on the Qumran scrolls which were read at a 
colloquium at Strasbourg, together with summaries of remarks made by the participants 
on the several papers. All are presented in French, although scholars from countries 
other than France participated. 

A. Dupont-Sommer gives a brief summary of the discoveries, with special attention 
to the Sukenik scrolls which had just recently been published at the time of writing. 
Dupont-Sommer emphasizes several points that he has made in other publications: 
the Qumran sect was Essene; the méreh sédeq was the author of the hédayét (or many 
of them) and was a messianic figure; and the scrolls are of tremendous importance for 
the understanding of Christian origins. He does not here repeat some of his earlier 
more controversial statements regarding the scrolls and their significance. 
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J. van der Ploeg, now of the Catholic University in Nimégue, writes on the use of 
the Perfect and Imperfect as a criterion for dating the Habakkuk commentary. His 
conclusion is that in this work the Perfect is used to indicate past time and the Imperfect 
future time, following in general the usage of Mishnaic Hebrew. Thus he believes 
that the “‘Kittim” of the commentary are Romans, and that it was written before 
63 B.C. 

Bo Reicke’s essay presents some remarks on the Formgeschichte of the Qumran 
texts. Actually he is largely concerned with the Sitz im Leben of the texts; this he 
finds to be the community life of the Essenes, particularly their cult. Thus the texts 
are not the literature of personal piety or edification. He compares Qumran practices 
with those of the Therapeutae described by Philo in De vita contemplativa. 

André Neher of Strasbourg writes on echoes of the Qumran sect in talmudic 
literature. Some of the supposed evidences of Qumran influence on this literature from 
the Middle Ages he believes to be due to Karaite influence, rather than influence of the 
Essenes. Nevertheless he believes that there are various echoes of Essene beliefs and 
practices in early talmudic texts. He finds this particularly in the mention of the 
y*hidim (pl. of yahtd), with the meaning not of rabbis who held minority opinions, 
but of ascetics, ‘isolated ones,’ synonymous with words such as n‘zfrim, saddtqim 
and hdstdim. He associates it with the word yahad in the Qumran texts, and the ad- 
jective yabtd in Ps 2516, Neher also discusses some of the ritual practices of the 
Qumranians, especially the recitation of the Shema‘, and thinks they influenced later 
Judaism. One general point made by this writer is certainly worth noting: we must 
accept, he says, the complexity and the “‘polymorphie” of the Judaism of the last two 
centuries before Christ, and recognize that there was no normal or orthodox Judaism 
in this period. He has raised a number of questions that ought to be pursued by rabbinic 
scholars. 

Oscar Cullmann seeks a bridge by which the influence of the Qumran sect was 
exerted on early Christianity, and he finds it in the Hellenists mentioned in Acts, 
These Hellenists were not merely Jews who spoke Greek, nor were they Jews of the 
diaspora; they were Palestinian Jews influenced by Hellenistic syncretism, including 
Essenism or the general milieu of ideas and practices represented by the Qumran 
literature and related books, such as Enoch, Testament of the XII Patriarchs, and 
Odes of Solomon. These Hellenists also greatly influenced the Fourth Gospel. Cullmann 
suggests that the reason why the Essenes are not mentioned in the NT is that the 
early Christians were so close to them; it is the enemies of Christianity that are most 
often named. (Cf. his article in this Journal, LXXIV [1955], 213-26, reprinted in 
The Scrolls and the New Testament, edited by Stendahl.) 

The next essay, by K. G. Kuhn, dealing with the possible relationship between the 
Essene meals and the Christian communion meal, has been printed in English form in 
the Stendahl volume (pp. 65-93). For lack of space we will not summarize it here. 

J. Schmitt of Strasbourg makes a brief study of the “‘penitential discipline” of 
the early church in the light of the Qumran texts. He is concerned largely with compar- 
ing Matt 18 12-18 and Acts 51-11 with relevant passages of Qumran texts, especially 
the Manual of Discipline and the Damascus Covenant document. While he points 
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out important differences, he is able to show striking similarities in the practices of 
the Qumranians and the early Christians. 

The last essay is a comparison of the eschatologies of the Qumran sect and early 
Christianity. Here, of course, there are fundamental similarities. For example, in 
both there is the strong insistence that God alone knows and determines the time of 
the end, and there are similar conceptions of the nature of the last days. The Qumran 
sect held that in the life of their community there was the beginning of the last time, 
and yet the time of God's “‘visitation”’ lay in the future. This is similar to the realized, 
or “‘half-realized,”’ eschatology of the NT. 

No reviewer can adequately criticize a volume such as this, but only indicate its 
general nature. All of these are important papers, and must be taken into consideration 
by students of the Dead Sea scrolls, especially those concerned with Christian origins. 
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Megillat Ha-Hédaéyét (The Thanksgiving Scroll), in Modern Hebrew, by Jacob Licht. 
Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1957. Pp. xv+255. IL 12.000 (about $7.75). 


In 1957 two important works were published on the Thanksgiving Scroll. A. 
Dupont-Sommer published an annotated (French) translation of the Hodayot in Semitica 
(Vol. VII). The second book is that under review. Dr. Licht is a member of the editorial 
board of the Jerusalem Biblical Encyclopedia (in Hebrew), and as a student of the 
late E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University, he was among the first scholars to transcribe 
the Hodayot as early as 1949 and 1950. According to M. Gottstein, (‘‘Megillat Ha- 
Hédéyét,”” Tarbiz, XXVII, 1 [1957], 119) the work was originally prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation and subsequently revised as a scholarly edition ‘‘with due regard to the 
needs of the general reader.’’ Licht has spent a great deal of time and effort on this 
work and has made a worthy contribution towards our understanding of one of the 
most difficult of the Qumran scrolls. 

The Hymns are written in a free rhythm and are not easy to understand. Casual 
readers would probably find them a confused mosaic. Moreover, there are many sabtle 
allusions to the Bible which are difficult to explain. 

The above remarks indicate why it is extremely difficult to write a commentary on 
the Hodayot. Flusser points out that to do the job properly, one has to have a sound 
understanding of biblical poetry, a knowledge of the doctrines of the sect, a thorough 
understanding of the Qumran texts, an unusual analytical ability, and a gift for explain- 
ing difficult and esoteric verse. Licht has succeeded fairly well in carrying this enormous 
task which took him almost eight years to complete. 

Licht’s most important contribution to Qumran studies is, perhaps, his annotated 
and illuminating Introduction to the Hodayot. (As Licht himself points out, a substantial 
part of the subject matter dealt with in the Introduction had been previously published 
in Israel Exploration Journal, ‘‘The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving Scroll,” VI [1956], 
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1-13, 89-101.) In the Introduction (pp. 1-52) alone, the following subjects are discussed: 
Discovery and State of Preservation of the Scroll; Orthography and Language; Style 
and Poetical Construction; Redaction; Content; Authorship; Creator and Creation; 
Doctrines of the Sect; Man and his Destiny; and finally, The Community. This is 
followed by the Text with Commentary (pp. 53-243) and the Glossary (pp. 244-55). 

The weakest chapter of the Introduction is that on the Orthography and Language. 
It is too superficial for the scholar and too compact for the general reader. Licht, 
however, is in his element when he discusses the doctrines of the Qumran sect as reflected 
in the Hodayot. 

Flusser rightly described this work as the most ‘Christian’ or more precisely, 
the most ‘‘Pauline”’ of the Sect’s documents so far known to us. It is thus of particular 
importance in the study of Jewish origins of Christianity. It is therefore regrettable 
that very few references are made to corresponding Christian doctrines in which the 
Hodayot abound. Licht believes that this scroll is the work of one man developing a 
single theme — the author's own religious experience and feeling of gratitude — in a 
long series of variations. He speaks mostly of and about himself, disclosing an in- 
dividualistic outlook remarkable in a member of so closely knit a community. 

In contrast to Licht’s view (pp. 22-23), a few scholars believe that this “I” style 
is not meant individually, it is ‘‘“gnomic, descriptive of human experience.’ Unlike 
the ‘‘I’’-style of the OT Psalms, it represents the human existence as ‘‘flesh”’ in the 
sense of man’s belonging to the sphere of the power of the ungodly. Because of this 
completely new accent and meaning in the “‘I’’-sayings, it is the Qumran texts rather 
than the OT Psalms which offer the true and immediate parallel to the ‘‘I’’-sayings 
of Rom 7 14: “I am carnal, sold under sin, etc.” 

The author’s religious experience is not merely emotional, it is based on a definite 
set of beliefs which are those of the entire sect. Licht rightly remarks (JEJ, p. 3) that 
the author of the hymns “consciously speculates about a definite theological system.” 
The doctrines, Licht claims, constitute an integral part of the author’s message and 
cannot be ignored if the book as a whole is to be understood. 

Dualism, which is so common in the Qumran texts, is plainly expressed in the 
Hodayot. Licht fails to stress one important aspect of the Qumran dualism. As K. G. 
Kuhn points out (‘New Light on Temptation, Sin and Flesh in the NT,” The Scrolls 
and the NT, p. 103, n. 267) the believer may belong at one and the same time to both 
groups — not necessarily one or the other — inasmuch as he is man, that is, inasmuch 
as he sins, he is “flesh of sin’’ and inasmuch as he is ‘‘the elect of God’’ (by strength of 
the “‘spirit of truth’’ which dwells in him and determines his deeds according to predes- 
tination) he belongs to the “eternal community,” to the ‘‘army of the holy ones” (1QH 
iii.21 ff.). This dialectical way of understanding the situation of man has certainly 
far-reaching significance for the interpretation of Romans 7 and 8. 

The feeling of human insignificance is adequately represented in the OT and the 
Apocrypha but here we find it in a highly intensified form and it becomes a dominant 
note. The expression 10n7 1x" ‘a creature of clay,’ is frequently combined with other 
deprecating epithets. 

Sin clings to everything human. Man himself is the seat of the ‘“‘flesh of sin.” 
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The word ‘‘flesh” appears here with its full ‘‘Pauline’’ significance. The author of the 
Hodayot believes — and this is peculiar to the present scroll — that man is by nature a 
foul, contemptible creature, sunk in sin, from which he can be raised only by the sov- 
ereign, unconditional grace of God. 

As is inevitable with such works which deal with an ever-expanding subject, there 
are several shortcomings and dubious explanations. The text itself is supplied with 
punctuation marks and with a wealth of marginal notes containing full cross references 
to the Introduction, to biblical texts, and to other Qumran writings. 

The direct biblical quotations found in the Hodayot are conveniently referred to in 
the margin. Other biblical quotations relevant to the text, as well as parallel passages 
in the apocryphal and other sources, are given in the commentary, which is distinct 
from the notes. 

For the sake of legibility Licht has corrected ‘‘a few obvious scribal errors,” giving 
the original form in the notes, but he has taken some liberties in restoring lacunae. 

The restorations in lines vii.23 and vii.26 are physically impossible. There are 
several incorrect biblical references. Isa 41 9 on p. 113 should be Isa 4119. Similarly 
Isa 17 11 (p. 138) is incorrect. In viii.12 a note should have been made that the reading 
n2pnnd was nnpand in Sukenik’s edition. Licht has the correct reading but a scientific 
edition should point to the scribal errors. 

Licht missed the point in his commentary of xwn mp3 ‘wry (ix.4), and farfetched, 
for instance, is his alternative interpretation of ix.32 »[p]> m[nnna] ova sy) (Licht 
writes nx “Thou didst open my mouth to feed me.”) At a period 
when the conception of the transcendence of God was highly developed such an an- 
thropomorphism is sacrilegious! 

There are several minor misstatements scattered throughout the work: e. g., the 
reference to })2n in xii.8. An examination of Y. Yadin’s glossary in his work on the 
War Scroll will suffice. 

The interpretations of v.9 and v.10 are unconvincing: 139% here is certainly for 
1298". This no doubt alludes to Proverbs 23 28 4K. See also J. Baum- 
garten and M. Mansoor, JBL, LX XIV [1955], 195 ff. 

One of the conspicuous omissions is a subject-matter index. Few persons will read 
the book completely unless they have to do so for the purpose of book reviewing, etc. 
On the other hand, a large number of scholars working on the scrolls would have 
welcomed such an index for ready reference. The observations above are not meant to 
deprecate the value of this work which will be indispensable for any future study of 
the Hodayot. 
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The Authority of Scripture: A Study of Reformation and Post-Reformation Understanding 
of the Bible, by J. K. S. Reid. New York, Harper & Brothers, n.d. (1957?). Pp. 286. 
$4.50. 


The author of this book is Professor of Theology in the University of Leeds. He 
has written a scholarly and discriminating review of the conception of Scripture to 
be found in the writings of Luther and Calvin, in post-Reformation Orthodoxy, in 
the Roman Church, and in Barth and Brunner, together with critical discussion and the 
presentation of his own views. The strongest chapters, dealing with material obviously 
very familiar to him, are those on Calvin and Luther (chaps. ii and iii) and on Barth 
(vii). The weakest in the judgment of this reviewer is the final one (viii) in which the 
author presents his own views on scriptural authority, presumably welling out of his 
historical and critical treatment, but which actually seem suddenly to be so narrowed 
as to begin a new line of thought, one which is at variance with much previously said. 

The book's central concern is to interpret the Bible’s authority in a living, vital, 
and persuasive manner, over against the “objectification” of that authority in the 
views which subscribe to literal inerrancy and which think of Scripture as simply a 
deposit of faith requiring intellectual assent. Inerrancy in its modern form, he affirms, 
is a radically different dogma from anything previously held in the church. It is based 
upon the literalism of a scientific age without ‘‘the allegorism with which it could be 
and traditionally was defended.” 

In the lengthy chapters on Calvin and Luther the author seeks to defend them 
from the charge of holding views of verbal inspiration. He admits that it is possible to 
line up passages on both sides of the question, but taken as a whole the Reformers do 
not identify the Holy Spirit with the Word. Scriptural authority has its seat outside 
itself, ‘in Him of whom they [the Scriptures] are the attestation;’’ it is a ‘de~ivative 
and conceded authority, imparted to them by Him to whom they witness.”’ By contrast, 
in the Orthodoxy which followed, the work of the Spirit, the Word, Scripture, revelation, 
all became identified, and were conceived intellectually so that faith and reason were 
also identified. Authority became formal and remote; it was reason, not faith, that 
moved into the dominant position, and the Creeds achieved a standing alongside 
Scripture. 

The author’s portrayal of this story is quite detailed, well documented, and persua- 
sively written. As I understand it, however, there is considerable debate today as to 
whether the views of the Reformers can be harmonized so easily with those of neo- 
Calvinism and neo-Lutheranism, or whether because of the Reformers’ position between 
the medieval and modern periods their views are consistent in themselves (see e. g., 
E. A. Dowey, The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology (Columbia University Press, 
1952]; and B. A. Gerrish, ‘‘Authority and the Continental Reformation,” Scoitish 
Journal of Theology, X, 4 [December, 1957], 337 ff.). 

After a chapter on “The Roman View” (chap. iv), the author presents his own 
views on inspiration and revelation (chaps. v-vi). His main argument deals with the 
question as to whether the inspiration is of the words of Scripture, or of the writers. 
To the author it is the latter, though the danger here is to reduce the Scripture’s 
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authority to psychology or the inspiring experience of individuals. There is surely a 
more objective authority residing in the content. The tendency of theology has been to 
construe this content as a message about God, not first of all a relationship. Actually, 
however, revelation is not simply information; it is an event (p. 180). This leads the 
author to a discussion of ‘The Theology of the Word” (chap. viii), which is a review 
of the positions taken by Barth and Brunner on the questions at issue. Those who, 
like the reviewer, have never taken the time to read Barth's lengthy discussions of 
scriptural authority in Kirchliche Dogmatik, 1/1 and I/2, may be surprised, as I was, 
by the freedom, originality, complexity, and persuasiveness of Barth’s views at this 
point. Space does not permit a review of them here. 

This is an important book, dealing with one of the basic questions which confront 
every teacher of the Bible, and one with which he usually is ill-equipped to deal because 
he is not well versed in the history of doctrine. Lacking space to describe the author's 
views in detail, it is scarcely fair to present a detailed critique. The following observa- 
tions, however, represent some of my own reactions. 

To this reviewer the second half of the book too eloquently portrays the distance 
between some of the chief concerns of the systematic theologian and those of the biblical 
theologian today. The author is not acquainted with many of the works of the latter; 
the only book of a leading biblical scholar regularly quoted is H. H. Rowley’s The Unity 
of the Bible. The author rejects a too-intellectualized view of revelation. Revelation 
is an event; but what does this mean? Does the historical form of Scripture present 
theological implications with which “The Theology of the Word” either does not deal 
or finds difficulty in dealing? Like most theologians the author says the right things 
regarding revelation as event, but then, theologically, does nothing more with the 
affirmation other than to say that the historical form of the revelation means that we 
cannot: e verbal inspirationists. Is there any significance at all in the impression that 
the historical symbols, which informed the religious imagination of most biblical writers, 
are so foreign to the real interests of our present theological mentality that the latter 
is really not controlled by them, even when high views of the Bible’s authority are 
being affirmed? 

Finally, the author's ‘“‘Christo-monism” is so one-sided when he attempts to derive 
the Bible’s authority from its content, that his words can only be regarded as rather 
cryptic clichés which need further exposition before they can be acceptable to many 
Christian biblical scholars. Quoting Alan Richardson, he affirms that “‘the Bible is 
‘from cover to cover a book about Christ.’ This is true equally, though not identically, 
of both the Old Testament and the New Testament.” Promise and fulfilment are the 
keys to Scripture: ‘‘The promise is not to be found except in the Old Testament, nor 
is the fulfillment anywhere but in the New Testament .... It is not the process of 
the revelation that is of great importance, but chiefly and indeed solely the object that 
is revealed. And that is Jesus Christ.” In some sense almost any Christian would 
agree to this, but only as a very quick and hasty summary which needs elaborate 
exposition before it is either understandable in terms of biblical scholarship or acceptable 
on historical and theological grounds. Among the many things which might be said 
are these: 1) Such very tendential statements appear to reveal far too little real concern 
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or interest in historical scholarship and the theological inferences to be draw. from it. 
2) The Christian doctrine of the Trinity in some sense is surely an attempt to express 
the unity of God within the complexity of his self-revelation in Scripture. The com- 
plexity is present, as the author is at pains.to admit, but to this reviewer his formulation, 
while by no means a denial of history or the doctrine of the Trinity, comes much too 
close to it for comfort (see further the reviewer's remarks in Richardson and Schweitzer, 
eds., Biblical Authority for Today, pp. 226-29). These words are written, however, 
with a considerable degree of diffidence and reluctance, for the reviewer has learned 
long since how dangerous it is for one who is not primarily a theologian to cross swords 
with one who is! 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 
HARVARD DIvINITY SCHOOL 


A Beginner's Handbook to Biblical Hebrew, by John H. Marks and Virgil M. Rogers. 
New York -— Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. Pp. xiv+174. $4.50. 


In the preparation of this handbook, the authors undertook to furnish a text which 
will equip the student of Hebrew with the minimal requirements for reading Biblical 


Hebrew. Their intention was ‘‘to avoid the extremes of bewildering details and obscure 
oversimplification, and at the same time to present an interesting and complete gram- 
matical treatment.’’ This is quite a difficult and ambitious task, and, in this reviewer's 
opinion, the authors have acquitted themselves creditably. 

The authors have succeeded in compressing a vast amount of grammatical in- 
formation in this rather small-sized manual. The material is presented concisely, 
clearly, and, in general, authentically. The approach of correlating the study of the 
grammatical principles with the study of the Book of Genesis is sound, though not 
novel. Their procedure seems to be guided, in the main, by well-established principles 
of linguistic pedagogy. 

This reviewer finds it, however, difficult to understand why our authors should 
deem it necessary, in a manual designed for beginners, to burden and confuse the 
students with such artificial and complicated distinctions as those between silent, 
vocal, and medium shewa. The confusion is made more complex by such a statement 
as, “The shewa medium is a peculiar phenomenon which the beginning student should 
simply observe but not attempt to explain” (p. 11). These distinctions are purely 
academic and of historical interest only. They stem from the schematic theory of 
vowels devised by the Kimhian school. It is fairly certain that neither the Masoretes 
nor the pre-Kimhian grammarians knew of such distinctions. Indeed, the shewa medium 
was unrecognized even by the Kimhians. Nor are these distinctions evident in the 
living speech of modern Hebrew. It is high time that our functional grammars discard 
these distinctions and that our historical grammars place them in their proper historical 
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Some other inaccuracies in the text merit attention, among which are the following: 

1) The explanation of the imperfect b>y (p. 71) is incorrect. Since the perfect 
form of this stem is 55, intransitive gal, the imperfect by can neither be taken as a 
passive of the qal, nor as a hophal. It is, in all likelihood, to be traced to a groundform 
a regular imperfect which evolved into $33", (cf. and, through 
a depression of the holem to 531. We may also have here another instance of the 
interchange of u and i, common in the Bible, namely $3 for 43% (cf. py).! 

2) The choice of 1x as a paradigm for qutl nouns (p. 80) is unfortunate. There is 
no plural of this noun, only a dual. Such forms as o7jp(?), ‘I, etc., are non- 
existent in Hebrew. 

3) The form is not to be traced to tbxd (p. 65), but rather 
to "bx <apxd (cf. tbxb Num 303). The hatef vowels are of late origin in the history 
of the vowel-system. A hatef-less form cannot therefore have originated from a form 
with hatef-vowels. 

Despite these strictures, the reviewer does not hesitate to recommend this manual 
as an effective introduction to Hebrew grammar. There is much in it to warrant such a 
recommendation. 

WILLIAM CHOMSKY 
Gratz COLLEGE 


1 See the reviewer's David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar, note 234. 


Basic Hebrew, by Harold L. Creager. Columbia, S. C.: Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, 1957. Pp. viii+250. $3.00. 


This text is designed for beginners in Hebrew. It comprises, in succinct form, 
most of the basic principles of Hebrew grammar, including some essential facts of 
syntax. It also provides extensive exercises, both in Hebrew and English, as well as a 
supplementary word list, consisting of words occurring with high frequency in the Bible. 

The author manifests generally good pedagogic insight and methodical sense in 
his arrangement and organization of the materials and in his presentation of the gram- 
matical principles. His explanations are often simple, without sacrificing authenticity. 
The examples from English, which he occasionally adduces to illustrate some of the 
intricacies of Hebrew grammar, are often pointed and helpful. The exercises, amply 
furnished, should serve to facilitate the memorization of the linguistic principles 
expounded, and to render them functional. * 

There are, however, also to be found some unduly complicated statements, espe- 
cially for beginners in the study of the language. This applies particularly to the discus- 
sions on the distinctions between dagesh forte and dagesh lene (chap. iii) and between 
vocal and silent shewa (chap. iv). 

Some misleading or incorrect statements are also to be noted, such as, “German 


, 
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Jews commonly say ‘s’ for spirant n” (p. 11, note 8; not German Jews but Ashkenazic 
Jews, including East European), ‘‘the word Shewa alone normally means Vocal Shewa” 
(p. 15), “Wp (a formation parallel to nzy)” (p. 18; more correctly: to 293. n2w belongs 
to a different category). 

The author is very likely conversant with Biblical Hebrew in its reading aspects. 
But he displays an inadequacy in his manipulation of the language for composition 
purposes. This is clearly demonstrated in the Hebrew exercises of the text. Such 
constructions as omyn (Ex. 47), oma nav xb (Ex. 78), 
enayin (Ex. 84), mny wey xb (Ex. 136), are impossible in Hebrew. These exercises 
further attest the shortcomings of a synthetic approach to language study, i.e. an 
approach where the word rather than the sentence or thought pattern is the unit of 
language. 

WILLIAM CHOMSKY 


ELEMENTS OF HEBREW BY AN INDUCTIVE METHOD 
and 
INTRODUCTORY HEBREW MET? :2 AND MANUAL 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


William Rainey Harper’s Hebrew textbooks, first published in 1885 and 
revised by J. M. Powis Smith in 1921, have been unobtainable for many years. 
Now, at the growing demand of scholars who have long recognized the supe- 
riority of these books, they have been reissued. 

Republication of these two books makes available the Harper inductive 
method of Hebrew instruction. Under this system the student actually begins 
to read entire words during the first lesson, steadily increasing his scope and 


facility until, by the end of the semester, he is well grounded and ready to a 


progress into advanced study. One of the great advantages of this system is 
that it does not burden the beginning student with a heavy mass of facts which 
he is not ready to use. It locally introduces principles of language structure 


when the material being read calls for them—when the student needs and is ¥ag 


able to assimilate them. The reappearance of the Harper books should add 
zest to Hebrew classes everywhere. 
Elements of Hebrew, 224 pages, paper $1.50 
Introductory Hebrew, 288 pages, paper $1.75 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jesus Lord and Christ, by John Knox. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. x +278. 
$4.00 


This volume brings together, with a minimum of revision, Professor Knox’s earlier 
books: The Man Christ Jesus (1941), Christ the Lord (1945), and On the Meaning of 
Christ (1947), and thus facilitates an examination of his critical position. 

Apart from Rudolf Bultmann, John Knox is probably the leading exponent of the 
radical view that a biography of Jesus is impossible, and that very few facts about 
Jesus’ earthly career can be accepted as historically reliable. That Jesus was real and 
historical may be affirmed; but the limitations to our knowledge about him must also 
be recognized. Even as to his character ‘‘we can be surer of the fact of the greatness 
than of the qualities of character in which it consisted’’ (p. 25). Literary criticism has 
the obligation to recover all that is possible of a photographic likeness of Jesus; the 
“quest of the historical Jesus’ must go on. But what the Gospels preserve is not always 
ipsissima verba, and the motivation of the Gospel writers was not that of modern critics 
with a post-Rankian concern to establish wie es eigentlich geschehen ist. Knox accepts 
the basic assumptions of Form Criticism that the content of the Gospels owes more to 
the interests and problems of the early church than to their compilers’ capacity for 
accurate recollection. He affirms the miraculous element in the early church; he regards 
Jesus himself as the supreme miracle, and the Event of which he was the center as the 
supreme saving act of God. But this does not necessarily involve accepting each par- 
ticular miracle in the Gospels as having taken place precisely as recorded. Knox indi- 
cates that this is not the most important question to raise in this subject of miracles, 
but sees that it is unavoidable for honest inquirers in a science-conditioned age. Indeed, 
one of the bracing things in this book is the fearless way in which this kind of point is 
dealt with. 

The present reviewer is glad to record appreciation of the independence of Knox’s 
treatment of the NT evidence, as seen for example in his discussion of the Birth Stories, 
where both the interpretative method and the final judgment as to historicity are 
admirably carried through; and in his conclusion that Jesus mistakenly expected the 
climax of the revelation of the Kingdom very soon after his own death. These are 
negative verdicts, but there is much positive argument too which is very satisfying: 
for example, the importance attached to the Kenosis passage (Phil 2 5-11) as an emphasis 
on the completeness of Christ’s humanity; and the discussion of miracle and miracles. 
Knox cannot be charged with setting forth a bare Historismus. He discerns the in- 
evitability of myth and also its positive meaningfulness. The essential Christian ‘‘story”’ 
(Knox's term) contains both a historical and a mythological element, and neither must 
be magnified to the exclusion of the other. But appreciation of the general thesis of 
this book is modified by hesitation at three points: 

' 1. Knox is clear that revelation is an Event rather than a proposition. ‘The 
Revelation constituted the Church” (p. 132). We cannot however agree when Knox 
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goes on to treat the church as part of the continuing Event of revelation. Certainly 
revelation is not complete until it has found a believing community of recipients; but 
we must not so magnify the privilege of that community, even when we affirm that it is 
motivated by the Spirit, as to call it part of the revelation. ‘The resurrection was not 
simply Jesus alive after his passion; it was Jesus alive and also known and accessible 
within the community prepared to recognize and receive him” (p. 133). This goes too 
far in the direction of Bultmann, for whom the resurrection was an event in the expe- 
rience of the church rather than of Jesus. Knox's conception fusing the divine soteri- 
ological action, the person of Jesus as the center of that action, and the community 
which came into being through it, and his detection of a threefold meaning of the term 
Christ as sometimes the event, sometimes the person and sometimes the church, is 
subtly presented — too subtly for summary here, and too subtly to be really convincing. 
For it does not give Christ tl. 2 centrality the NT ascribes to him. In one place (p. 193) 
Knox compares Christ to both center and circumference of Christianity. This is con- 
fusing. Christ’s centrality is to be insisted on, and understood in a way which marks 
him off from the church more decisively than Knox does. The church is part of the 
setting of the Christian revelation, but not in the full sense constitutive of it. To call it 
the ‘‘culmination’”’ (p. 264) of the saving Event modifies Christ’s centrality and control 
too much. As Knox sees it, to single out Christ or the Resurrection for this special 
prominence is to break up the integrity of the total saving Event. But we maintain that 
to merge Christ into the derivative series of events which we call the church, even if 
strictly limited to the church of the NT, is to blur his significance. The distinction which 
the NT makes between Resurrection and Pentecost must be maintained. The Resurrec- 
tion was a particular happening in the experience of Christ, and this particularity must 
be given full recognition, and not flattened down into equation with the Church’s 
experience of fellowship with its Risen Lord. 

2. Knox sometimes hesitates, unjustifiably, to accept the early Christians’ inter- 
pretation as valid. It is not satisfactory to insist that Jesus was a “person of strange 
and incomparable greatness,”’ and yet to ignore the insights which the first believers had 
into that incomparable greatness. His uniqueness in the use of the term Son of Man, 
for example, appears not in identification of himself with a supernatural Figure destined 
to appear at the end of history (Knox allows that Jesus may have conceived his final 
role in these terms), but in the conception of the Son of Man as a suffering figure. This 
dominates the earliest Gospel and Knox does not take sufficient account of it. This 
martyr Son of Man may not be reconcilable with the Son of Man who is to appear with 
power and glory at the end of history, but it is a distinctive conception. The early church 
may have underemphasized it, as they overemphasized the eschatological glory. But 
it carries the stamp of Jesus, even if it was partly anticipated in the late Jewish valuation 
of the efficacy of martyrdom, and even if we defer to Knox’s view that Jesus was not 
influenced by Isa 53. 

3. Although the church's tradition about the life and teaching of Jesus is not to be 
relied on in detail, it is based on the memory of Jesus, which cannot be discrediced by 
historical criticism. The Gospels, Knox holds, give us the ‘‘Event as a whole’’; not Jesus 
of Nazareth, but Christ the focus of the church’s memory and faith. His earthly career 
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catches a certain transfiguration when seen from the point of view of the community 
which lives in virtue of the power he made available. The Gospels witness to the con- 
tinuing significance of the revelation in Christ. This is true and positive and draws the 
sting of the historical problem. But it is not fully satisfactory, because it forgets the 
“scandal of particularity” in the NT. The resurrection was a concrete event, not simply 
a “symbol of the miraculous character of the entire event” (p. 248). The first Christians 
worshipped not an Event, but a person. We repeat that Knox obscures that uniqueness 
of Christ’s person which is a fundamental axiom in the Gospels and Epistles. Moreover, 
except in the moving final paragraphs, he predicates too much of the church, and implies 
a perfection which it has never attained in the NT period or since. Christ was, and is, 
the church’s Lord, not its predecessor. 
E. C. BLACKMAN 
NEw COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Jesus and His Coming, by John A. T. Robinson. New York — Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 192. $4.00. 


This book is the publication in substance of the William Belden Noble lectures, 
presented at Harvard University in December 1955. 

The author makes a fresh and vigorous attempt to deal with the parousta-concept 
in the NT. He contends that the parousia was not the hope of Jesus and the “earliest 
strata” of ‘Apostolic Christianity,” stating that ‘‘we are left with the surprising con- 
clusion that no evidence is to be found that the Parousia expectation formed part of the 
earliest strata of Apostolic Christianity” (pp. 28, 29). The Marana tha prayer of I Cor 
16 22 is a prayer for the spiritual presence of Christ at the celebration of the Eucharist 
(pp. 26, 27, 185), and cannot be invoked as a proof for the parousia-hope in primitive 
Christianity. ‘The first mention of the Parousia hope is in I Thess 1 10” (p. 26), but for 
Robinson this does not belong to the “earliest strata” of ‘‘Apostolic Christianity.” 

The “earliest strata” are to be found in the twofold hope of Jesus’ own expectation: 
1) the hope of glory,and 2) the coming crisis; and in Acts 3 where Jesus is only Messiah 
designatus. 

Robinson assembles all those sayings of Jesus which intimate that Jesus will enter 
upon his glory at his death and resurrection to verify that Jesus himself did not visualize 
a second coming, even though that was the hope of the early church and the Synoptic 
evangelists. For example, the saying of Jesus to the High Priest about ‘“‘the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven” (Matt 26 64; 
Mark 14 62; Luke 22 69), does not speak of exaltation and parousia as two distinct events 
separated by an interval. Instead, the saying witnesses one event: the exaltation — 
the ‘‘coming with the clouds of heaven”’ is not a prophecy of the descent at the parousia, 
but is to be understood as the ascent at the exaltation (pp. 43 ff.). 

This interpretation is that of “realized eschatology” in which everything was 
inaugurated with the Passion, Resurrection, and Exaltation of Jesus. The eschatological 
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event has happened in Jesus. He does not need to come again. God will judge the world 
by the man Christ Jesus. 

It was the church which developed the parousia doctrine. ‘‘What, later, the Church 
proclaimed was, not that all was inaugurated, but that while some elements in it were 
now fulfilled, others still lay purely in the future .... He Aas sat down and he will come: 
such was the formula that emerged from the words at the Trial” (pp. 101, 102). 

The most novel and striking interpretation in the book is that of Acts 3, where, 
according to Robinson, the ‘appointed Christ’ (vs. 20) indicates a more primitive 
Christology than Acts 2. In the latter (Acts 2 36) Jesus became the Messiah at his 
 resurreciion, but in Acts 3 “Jesus is not yet the Christ even at the Resurrection: the 
messianic event is still awaited” (p. 147). “Jesus was indeed the Coming One, the 
Christ to be: God had set his seal upon that” (p. 149). “For Acts 3, the Christ is in- 
operative because he has not yet been sent, and there is no mention of the Spirit because 
its outpouring must wait upon the dawning of the messianic age, the coming of the 
‘times of refreshment’ ’’ (p. 153). Jesus was the Prophet and Suffering Servant when he 
came, but he was not then Messiah. He is yet to be the Messiah. Jesus was his own 
forerunner. 

Opponents of ‘realized eschatology”’ will be critical of the argument of the whole 
book. But to select one specific point: Is it linguistically legitimate, on the one hand, to 
interpret, as Robinson does, the Greek perfect tense in the Gospel of John to denote a 
past event with enduring results that continue into the present and the future as veri- 
fication of “realized eschatology” (p. 170), while in Acts 3 20 the perfect tense (‘‘ap- 


pointed” — mpoxexepiopuévos) apparently, for all functional purposes, has only future 
connotations, for the ‘“‘appointment”’ of Jesus as Messiah, if he were not Messiah during 
his lifetime, would have to take place after the resurrection of Jesus, and before the 
“times of refreshment’? Evidently, Robinson interprets the perfect participle here to 
mean “‘appointed to be” the Messiah in the future, and not what would be the more 
natural interpretation of the perfect participle: ‘‘who has been appointed” Messiah in 


the past. 

The difficulty revolves around when the appointment was made by God, and there 
is not enough evidence in the text to decide. To speculate whether Jesus’ appointment 
to Messiahship was made subsequent to the resurrection or prior to his earthly ministry 
is to read too much into the Divine Mind, ant identifies Messiahship with the title 
“‘Messiah-Christ” and not with the function of the messianic figure. It also assumes that 
for the author of the original source utilized by Luke here, the titles ‘‘Prophet’’ and 
“Servant” are not titles of the Messiah. They are only titles of the forerunner of the 
Messiah. However, as the text now stands Jesus, Messiah, Prophet, and Servant are 
identical; and we have no way of knowing that the writer of the original source did not 
make the identification. Robinson considers only “that his Christ should suffer’ 
(Acts 3 18) as a later Lukan interpolation in the original source (p. 145). 

Apparently there is an unresolved strain in Robinson’s interpretation of Jesus’ role 
as Messiah. Robinson insists that everything has been inaugurated and accomplished 
by Jesus, and therefore there is no need for a second messianic manifestation, yet Jesus 
did not appear as the Messiah. Robinson will have none of the interpretation that says 
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“some, but not all” has been accomplished. But all was accomplished before Jesus was 
appointed Messiah, or is cast in the role of Messiah. It may be true, as Robinson points 
out (p. 22), that in Judaism the Messiah comes but once, but it is not true that he comes 
on the scene after everything has been inaugurated and accomplished. According to this 
interpretation the messianic role is not important: Jesus inaugurates and accomplishes 
everything before he becomes Messiah, and after he becomes Messiah he does not come 
to the earth but only passively lets God judge the world by him. 

Another argument in the book is questionable: To interpret Acts 3 20 as the most 
primitive Christology in the NT, as Robinson does, contradicts his thesis that Jesus and 
the earliest strata of the NT never thought of a second coming. Robinson’s interpreta- 
tion has no room for a second coming of the Messiah, but unquestionably this text does 
identify the Messiah with the Jesus who had lived as Prophet and Servant on the earth, 
and the ‘‘sending’’ of the Messiah would be the ‘‘sending” of the same Jesus who had 
been appointed as Messiah, whether appointed before or after the resurrection. Accord- 
ing to Robinson's interpretation the “‘sending’’ of the Christ in the future is his first 
appearance as Messiah, but this would be his second appearance as Jesus, for surely this 
source identifies Jesus and the Messiah. Hence, this earliest Christology attests a second 
“sending” of Jesus. One may argue, as Robinson does, that there are not two comings 
of the Christ, but one can hardly argue that there are not two comings or “‘sendings”’ 
of Jesus. 

Finally it should be noted that Robinson identifies the “times of refreshment’’ with 
the future messianic age. But the phrase “times of refreshment’’ appears before the 
sending of the Messiah. The reverse order would be more proper for Robinson's inter- 
pretation: the Messiah comes and the messianic age follows. Would it not be better to 
interpret the phrase “‘times of refreshment”’ as recurrent outpourings of the Spirit in the 
messianic age which has already dawned with Jesus? The Spirit is already accessible, 
but its outpouring is dependent upon repentance and the forgiveness of sins. Christ is 
already the appointed Messiah, but he becomes in reality the Messiah only of those who 
believe in him. The people of the Messiah is communal, but each one joins the group 
individually, receiving his own “‘time of refreshment” of the Spirit. When ‘he elect is 
complete the Messiah comes as a reappearance of Jesus. . 

C. SHANNON wlORGAN 


HARVARD DIvINiITy SCHOOL 


Christianity Among the Religions of the World, by Arnold Toynbee. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. Pp. 116. $2.75. 


A man handling a big broom will always achieve two things. He will move loose 
material from one place to another; and he will miss more than one fine grain. When 
anybody does the sweeping, special attention need not be necessary. But when a genius 
is at work, more than only eyebrows are to be raised. In his own way Toynbee is a 
genius, with a special flair for the essential problems of special periods. 
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In a rash verdict, Rudolf Bultmann decries Toynbee’s historiography as the work 
of a “disinterested spectator” (Presence of Eternity [1957], p. 87). Other critics think 
that the sweeping and sensitive Briton overplays religion by attributing to it 2 decisive 
role in the rise and decline of cultures. At any rate, Toynbee always makes stimulating 
reading. The little volume under review proves once more that with his whole heart he 
is concerned in the history which he describes. For this man, history is life — be it on 
ascending or descending lines. And religion is more than an occasional fashion of indi- 
viduals or society; it is grappling with life and death, being and non-being. Unlike 
Oswald Spengler, Toynbee succeeds in leaving behind himself something better than 
gloom. He combines sharp analysis with a pleading expression of hope. 

The Christians of the Western Hemisphere are called to humility. Their sins are 
manifold, their cure is urgent. Sin is the pride in which they have fanatically claimed to 
possess a‘unique revelation for themselves. Rather than to persist in continually mis- 
interpreting a part of their heritage from the Hebrews, they are urged to “incorporate” 
or to ‘‘absorb’”’ what is offered by “‘other revelations ...of what is true and right.” 
They must choose between the God of love and a jealous god. If they were really con- 
vinced of God's being the God of love, they would be willing to become tolerant and 
comprehensive like the worshipers in Chicago’s Bahai temple, they would respect suffer- 
ing in the way which is taught by Mahayana Buddhism, they would accept a mother 
goddess as offered by Roman Mariology. Though a combination of Bahai, Boddhisatva 
and the virginal Queen of Heavens may suggest sentimental syncretism, Toynbee does 
not plead for the abandonment of distinct convictions. But these convictions should be 
inclusive rather than exclusive. 

Another sin which is castigated with untiring vigor, is the Christians’ submission 
to the “worship of collective human power.” Toynbee has obviously already passed 
beyond the stage at which many contemporary Christians still cry out against rational- 
ism and individualism. The conceited talk of ‘our church” and ‘‘nationalism” (dis- 
played for instance by the flags still or again exhibited in houses of worship) is branded 
as “‘collectivism” which is just as bad as communism. Collective human power is in 
each case the new idol. Reverence for the supreme value of the individual souls of man, 
and acceptance of suffering for the sake of others would be the alternative to the worship 
of Leviathan in its ecclesiastic, nationalist, or marxist forms. 

Though natural science, technology, and pursuit of happiness as such are no evils, 
but possible instruments or results of man’s emancipation from old idols, they may lead 
to the enslavement and destruction of mankind. They become fatal when they are 
used as means for subjugating man under the yoke of nature, material goods, collective 
goals and when they override the common negative belief of all higher religions: the 
faith that, ‘‘Man himself is not the highest presence known to man.” Woe, if Man- 
worship takes the place of “the true end of Man, which is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever”! The cure against this evil is extrication from our enmeshment in Western 
civilisation. Western Christianity has identified itself for centuries with ecclesiastical, 
political, nationalist struggle for power. But Christianity need not perish with its 
doomed partner. ‘‘Christianity has never been a monopoly of the Western Christians; 
and I think we may also confidently predict that Christianity will continue to be a living 
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spiritual force in the world for thousands of years after our Western civilisation has 
passed away” (p. 63). 

So speaks Toynbee in the four lectures which in 1955 he delivered to the staff and 
students of three distinguished American theological seminaries. As the hearers then, 
so the readers now are confronted with sermonic addresses rather than with what is 
commonly expected from a historian. Much, perhaps most, of what is said from pulpits 
is less positive and incisive, weaker as a personal confession, poorer in realistically 
tackling the need of our historical predicament, than C. S. Lewis’ ‘‘Screwtape Letters,” 
C. W. Mills’s ‘‘Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy’’ (Nation, March 8, 1958) and 
Toynbee’s booklet on Christianity and World Religions. Toynbee is, indeed, teaching 
theologians a sound lesson. That his enthusiasm for later Buddhist teaching on suffering 
makes him by-pass the resurrection completely; that he seems to léave little if any room 
for justification by the Mediator and by forgiveness; that he identifies God with an 
“absolute reality” with which ‘Man is to place himself in harmony’’ — such facets may 
dismay readers who believe they know more and better than Toynbee about God's way 
of healing the sick. The historian’s call to humility should yet be heard! 

For all too frequently and easily study of historiography has become an objective, 
hairsplitting, or otherwise deadening art; the attitude of a wise man has been cheaply 
sought in the cynical unconcern of an onlooker; prophetic preaching has been confused 
with criticism and condemnation of the world and of fellow Christians. Toynbee, 
however, fosters hope not only for all mankind but also — and this requires even greater 
faith! — for the enslaved and treacherous Western Christians. The great sweep of his 
views and suggestions may be startling. He is yet a man for whom history past and 
present is vigorously alive. Whenever historical studies have been distinct from a 
collection of dry bones, they were a matter of prophetic vision and mission. There is 
no one man who could do full justice to the history of politics and religions, of wars and 
cultures, of individuals and societies. Toynbee proves yet a faithful and inspiring student 
of past and far away history, by the fact that he cannot help being a herald who shouts 
as well as he can for the right decisions in the present. 


Markus BarTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Jesus’ Promise to the Nations, by J. Jeremias. London: S.C.M. Press (Naperville: 
Alec R. Allenson), 1958. Pp. 84. 


This important book is offered by its author as a contribution to NT study for 
its own sake and as an examination of the basis of Christian missionary work. 

It falls into three clearly divided sections. The first contains ‘‘three important 
negative conclusions,” which are: a) that Jesus pronounced a stern judgment upon 
the Jewish mission of his day to the Gentile world; b) that he forbade his own disciples 
during his lifetime to preach to non-Jews; and c) that he confined his own activity to 
Israel. 
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The second section sets over against these theses ‘‘three important positive conclu- 
sions’: a) that Jesus removed the idea of vengeance on the heathen from the 
eschatological expectation; b) that he promised the Gentiles a share in the divine 
salvation; and c) that his own redemptive activity, particularly as Son of Man and 
Servant of Yahweh, included the Gentiles in its scope. 

Thirdly, there follows what the author calls ‘‘the solution of the problem.” This is 
that the apparent contradiction is resolved if we bear in mind the eschatological context 
of Jesus’ teaching. There are distinct stages involved, and it is not until the End is 
inaugurated that the barriers fall. ‘The incorporation of the Gentiles in the Kingdom 
of God ... was expected and announced by Jesus as God's eschatological act of power, 
as the great final manifestation of God's free grace’ (p. 70). 

We have become accustomed to expect that anything by Professor Jeremias will 
be marked by a profound and sympathetic knowledge of first-century Judaism, and be 
packed with stimulating, closely-argued and original exegesis. And this book is no 
exception. Nor is it an exception in that some of the exegesis is, to one reader at least, 
more brilliant than convincing, and that it needs watching with the greatest care. 
But rather than become involved in details of Jeremias’ argument, I should like to 
devote the rest of this review to the practical question on which he closes, and which is 
never far beneath the surface of his thinking, namely, What is then the basis of the 
Christian missionary enterprise? 

There will be general agreement that Jeremias is right in declining to ground this 
in the activity or the injunction of Jesus during his ministry. Nor will any dispute 
that Jesus did envisage “the nations” coming at the last day to take their place in the 
kingdom of God alongside the chosen people — and to some extent in place of them 
(though it is remarkable that Jeremias never mentions the words in Mark 12 9 about 
the vineyard being given to others). The real issue is what Jesus contemplated as 
happening between these two points. 

Jeremias denies that Jesus envisaged or enjoined that the gospel should be taken 
to all nations, at any rate by human agency. The sayings in Mark 13 10 (Matt 24 14) 
and 149 (Matt 2613), which appear to presuppose a world-wide preaching mission 
before the End (and which he admits are so understood by the evangelists), he claims 
referred originally to the angelic proclamation to all the world of God's final act of 
power (cf. Rev 146f.). Moreover, he stresses that the OT picture of the End which 
Jesus took over always assumes that ‘‘the Gentiles will not be evangelized where they 
dwell, but will be summoned to the holy Mount by the divine epiphany” (p. 60). “It 
is not our preaching that brings about the ingathering of the Gentiles .... God alone 
does it all’’ (p. 74). In his discussion of Matt 28 18-20 he admits indeed that, according 
to the word of the risen Christ, ‘‘the eschatological people of God are to announce to 
all nations that they too belong to the kingdom of the Son of Man” (p. 39). But this 
is a sign that ‘the eschatological hour has arrived,’’ comparable to the sending out of 
the angels to gather in the elect in Mark 13 27. It is not in any real sense the founding 
of a Christian mission with the purpose of ‘‘making disciples’’ of all nations. There is 
nothing of the progressive evangelization of the world contemplated in Luke 24 47f. 
or Acts 18 (texts which he simply ignores). Indeed, no conception of a converting 


mission is in prospect at all, only a 
proclamation that the Gentiles are 
included in the Everlasting Mercy. 

Now it may well be that mis- 
sionary activity in the former sense 
is a product of the church’s own life 
and thinking. But if so, it is a 
development which Jeremias no- 
where accounts for. Moreover, 
when the church did face the neces- 
sity for an extended Gentile mission 
it saw this activity as a necessary 
preliminary to the End, not as a 
sign that the End was already in 
the process of realization. It may 
be that it should have seen it as the 
latter. But there is extraordinarily 
little ground for claiming that the 
church actually understood its own 
mission in the only terms in which 
Jeremias thinks that Jesus inau- 
gurated it. 

Unless we are prepared to write 
off the missionary movement as a 
mistake (as Jeremias is certainly 
not), are we not driven to ask 
whether Jesus’ expectation of the 
End was quite so apocalyptic as 
Jeremias supposes? Might not Jesus 
after all have envisaged the world 
going on after his death in much the 
same way as it actually has? And is 
it not possible that the resurrection 
was, as Jeremias says, the great 
turning point, the removal of the 
“constriction” under which Jesus’ 
personal ministry placed him, and 
yet, at the same time, that the 
consequent release of power and 
world-wide commission was_ sub- 
stantially of the kind of which the 
evangelists represent him as speak- 
ing? In other words, may we not 
say that Jesus did (with antic- 
ipatory exceptions) confine his 
ministry to “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” that he ‘did envis- 
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age an ingathering of all nations, but that in between he contemplated a converting 
mission in the power of the new life, such as alone corresponds with what the church 
actually did, and such as it has believed ever since to be his will? 
Joun A. T. RoBinson 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


A Commentary on the Gospel According to St. am by A. R. C. Leaney. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xii+300. $4.00. 


This volume is the third of Harper’s New Testament Commentaries to be published. 
It devotes 76 pages to introduction and then gives, section by section, an original 
translation and a compact commentary. Half of the introduction presents eleven 
“Special Notes on Particular Subjects and Passages.” cake, 

The critical treatment accepts Luke and Acts as the \,ork of one author, and 
cautiously accepts Luke as the author. The Prologue (1 1-4) was written last, and is 
to be interpreted in the light of the rest of Luke-Acts. Luke wrote after a. p. 70, and 
with both Jewish and Gentile readers in mind. He was not a scientific historian: ‘‘He 
writes as one for whom Christ alone makes history intelligible’ (p. 9). Where he wrote 
we do not know; Greece is ‘‘possible.”” His main sources were Mark and Q; he had two 
main blocks of peculiar material, one ‘‘marked by an affinity with the stories of Moses 
and of Elijah and Elisha,” and the other “‘originally a series of appeals to the Pharisees” 
(p. 19); two sources are used in the infancy narratives; much of the passion narrative 
is Mark rewritten, but 24 13-53 is a rewritten separate source; there is no need to assume 
a Proto-Luke. Luke thus is ‘‘unmistakably composite’ but “unified in a masterly 
manner”’ (p. 33). 

The section on Luke’s theology holds that ‘“‘his theme was the reign of Christ’’ 
and that Jesus’ “‘kingship is equivalent to, or embraces and absorbs the other titles by 
which he might be known.” ‘Luke's eschatology is inseparable from this theological 
presentation: Jesus reigns by right, but not yet in full actuality.’’ His ‘‘glory is that 
of a reigning king, a king who is also a servant.” He manifests this glory from time to 
time, and ‘‘such manifestations are the ‘days of the Son of Man’”’; finally will come 
“the time of restoration of all things” (pp. 34-37). 

This is a vigorous, crisp presentation. The commentary pays close attention to 
the OT and especially to Septuagintal parallels. Qne may question many individual 
points. Need we conclude that ‘‘Luke associates John the Baptist with Elijah’’ in 
117, 76 (p. 80), but elsewhere rejects this viewpoint? Are the appearances of Jesus to 
Stephen and Paul what Jesus or Luke meant by ‘‘days of the Son of Man’? Did Luke 
really mean that Moses and Elijah appeared not only at the transfiguration (9 30) but 
also at the resurrection (244) and ascension (Acts 110)? Is ‘‘the Son’’ in 10 22 meant 
as the pre-existent Son of Man of apocalyptic thought (p. 179)? But whatever the 
answer to these questions may be, this volume presents alert scholarship and stimulating 
thinking. 
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